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_ ADAM RAPACKI 
ON POLISH FOREIGN POLICY 


From the speech given at the Third Congress 
of the P. U.W. P. 


F we can speak of our effective influence on the course of inter- 

national events, of our active foreign policy, and of the growth 

of the international prestige of People’s Poland, it is only 
because Poland is a socialist state and a member of the socialist 
camp. The existence, the unity, and the development of the socialist 
camp is the main driving force of progress in our times. It is this 
force which turns the scales to the advantage of a lasting peace. 
It is this which is the basic premise for the disintegration of the 
colonial system. 

It is this which hastens the development of the forces working 
for peace in the capitalist world and intensifies the process of 
gradual isolation of the forces of aggression. 

The unity and strength of the system of socialist countries, the 
alliance and friendship with the Soviet Union, constitutes the 
os, of Poland’s independence and of the inviolability of her 

tiers. 

Proletarian internationalism is the first and fundamental 
principle of our foreign policy. 

The proposals for the development of Poland which our Congress 
will adopt will at the same time determine our share in the decisive 
stage of the competition between the socialist and the capitalist 
systems which is now beginning. By consistently developing inter- 
nationalist feelings and making the idea of friendship with the 
Soviet Union penetrate deeper into the consciousness of our people, 
we shall benefit by the recently created political conditions, which 
are better than ever ‘before. 

In accordance with our basic interests and with the interests 
of socialism, we support, on the international scene, the peaceful 
policy of the Soviet Union and of other socialist countries, and we 
endeavour to make our own contribution to the ‘common cause. 

Another historic phenomenon of our epoch is the growing sweep 
of the struggle of the people of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
for national liberation. 
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Of course this process may still be subject to various wavering 
in one country or another. After all, it is not the working clas; 
that leads this movement in most countries, but the national 
bourgeoisie with all its contradictions, internal strife and the play 
of personal ambitions of various leaders. All this the forces of 
colonialism try to exploit in order to create discord among particular 
countries and liberation movements and, in the first place, to 
insulate them from forces of socialism. But as long as the national 
liberation movements are headed by patriotic forces, they must 
come to realize that it is to the existence of the socialist camp that 
their nations owe their main chance of independence, and that, 
opposed to the world forces of socialism, they would ultimately 
lose it again. 

A national bourgeoisie that would yield to blind anti-Communism 
and give up anti-imperialist positions, would lose its national and 
patriotic character, sever its links with the nation and finally 
surrender power into the hands of proven supporters of colonialism. 
True, they could not do so for long, because in our times the cause 
of national indepeadence is already invincible. 


A living instance of this is the struggle of the African peoples 


for freedom, the determination with which the Iraqui nation time) 


and again resists all attempts aimed against its mnewly-won 
independence. : 

Solidarity with the peoples fighting for their political and 
economic independence — this is the second principle of our foreign 
policy. 

The upsurge of the forces of socialism, the development of 
movements for national liberation — these are irreversible pro- 
cesses. What is specifically new in the present period is that the 
masses in the capitalist world, as well as a growing section of the 
bourgeoisie, have already realized this truth and recognize that no 
policy from positions of strength and no force whatever is capable 
of changing it. 

That is the reason for the crisis in the policy of the Atlantic 
bloc. That too is the reason why the contradictions in the capitalist 





world have recently become so much deeper. That is why the two) 


trends in Western opinion, of which Comrade Gomutka spoke, have 
become more and more distinct and increasingly opposed to each 


other. One of them is the tendency to maintain and to aggravate | 


world tension. The other is the tendency towards finding a way for 
easing tensions and for international co-operation. 

Like the other socialist countries, we want to co-operate with 
all those who desire such co-operation, and we are ready to met! 
half way all those who seek ways of relieving tension. 

The principle of peaceful coexistence with the capitalist 
countries — this it the third principle of our foreign policy. 
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POLISH FOREIGN POLICY § 


There are, however, various ideas of coexistence. There are those 
which assume that it is possible to coexist without carrying on talks, 
without trying to solve controversial issues, meanwhile continuing 
and speeding up the arms race. This, in our opinion, would be just 
another form of cold war, not coexistence. To coexist means to 
seek common solutions to controversial issues. Another important 
principle of a truly peaceful coexistence is that of non-interference 
in the relations that each of the sides deems proper to maintain 
with other countries. 


It is according to such principles that we have put on a normal 
footing and are developing Polard’s relations with most of the 
western countries. In common with other socialist countries Poland 
has trade interests of her own as well as traditional cultural contacts 
with various countries. We wish to develop these on the simple 
basis of mutual advantage. We practice this principle and, I think, 
not without thereby contributing in a certain measure to the easing 
of world tensions. 


As far as some capitalist countries, the smaller ones in particular, 
are concerned, we are despite all differences brought closer 
together by the readiness to discuss, in a constructive manner, the 
means for relieving tension. We are deeply convinced that such 
states have every reason to desire peace and to work towards 
détente. We want to believe that they will be consistent in working 
towards those aims. 

As far as we are concerned, nobody can deny that we have 
devoted a maximum of good will and many concrete efforts to the 
cause of relieving tension and to peaceful coexistence. 

Some of our initiatives, such as our proposal concerning the 
atom-free zone in Central Europe, have met with approval and 
growing support on the part of the working masses and among 
very broad and widely varied circles of Western opinion. But from 
the ruling circles of the great NATO powers we have so far heard 
nothing but more of less polite refusal. 

The Government of the German Federal Republic, on the other 
hand, has answered the first version of our proposals with the 
resolution of the Bundestag concerning the equipment of Germany 
with atomic weapons. And to the second version, the ace specialist 
m psychological warfare, the Bonn minister of defence, Herr Strauss, 
has replied by calling those in favour of the atom-free zone 
“potential war criminals”. 

In this respect, too, Herr Strauss continues the tradition of that 
deadly period’ in the history of German reaction, when every 

ter for peace was regarded as a criminal and locked up in 
aconcentration camp. 

The word Kriegsverbrecher — war criminal — used of people 
connected with the anti-Nazi coalition, was forever on the lips 
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of both Keitel, who was responsible for the Wehrmacht, =| 
Goebbels, who was in charge of psychological warfare. But let ust 
leave Herr Strauss’ opinions and return to serious matters. : 
One of these serious matters it the fact that, as the response ty | 
our proposals shows, the policy of the Atlantic powers still remains 


under the decisive influence of the circles which still consider the | Gerr 
arming of West Germany, also with atomic weapons, as the} rea 


foundation of their military and political plans. 


We, for our part, see such armaments as an essential element | 


of Chancellor Adenauer’s entire programme, built on cold war and 
aimed at achieving a free hand, an advantageous position and, 
finally, hegemony in Western Europe, for the purpose of sub- 
sequently pulling the western world into the great gamble for 
anew “Grossdeutschland’”’. 


We believe that the execution of these plans cannot be 
permitted. 


And we also agree that it is high time to state this point-blank 
and to foil that dangerous game. The Soviet diplomatic initiative on 
West Berlin and a peace treaty came just at the right time. For the 
Bonn policy turned Berlin into a fuse, which must be removed if 
‘we want to live in peace. 


If there had been no resolution in the Bundestag concerning 
atomic weapons, if a discussion had been held on many of the con- 
structive proposals for peace, on our proposal or on any of the 
Soviet proposals and, lastly, if the West had itself put forward some 
realistic proposal truly aimed at easing tensions on our planet, on 
our continent, and not in outer space — then the problem of Berlin 
would not have been so sharply posed. 


. We have recently been observing in responsible Western circles 
a growing interest in the question of the. atom-free zone, and that 
of reducing armaments in Central Europe in general. 


We consider this a favourable development. We hold to our 
proposals. Irrespective of this, the question of West Berlin and of 
the peace treaty must be settled. The Soviet Union tries to take 
into account the misgivings, however subjective, which the Western 
powers have over Berlin. Hence the Soviet proposal to leave token 
detachments of the four powers in West Berlin and its readiness 
to make concessions on the term of settling the matter. Provided 
there is good will on the part of the West as well, this problem 
can be solved by agreement. As far as Poland’s attitude is concerned, 
both matters — that of Berlin and of the peace treaty — were dis- 
cussed and agreed upon with the Soviet Government, and there 
was — and still is — complete unanimity between our two 
governments, as well as among all the parties to the Warsaw Pact 
and in general among the states belonging to our camp. 
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POLISH FOREIGN POLICY yj 


Irrespective of whether the peace treaty is concluded with both 
the German States or, as a result of Bonn’s intransigence, with the 
German Democratic Republic alone, it will be additional proof — 
but this time clothed in the Solemn final legal form of a treaty — 
of the fact that the whole programme for the hegemony of 
Adenauer’s Germany in Europe is unrealistic. The annexation of the 
German Democratic Republic, or the revision of the Odra-Nysa 
frontier by any means whatever, is out of the question. 


What is well known to all realistic Western politicians and 
experts on modern military strategy and technique should become 
clear to every citizen of the German Federal Republic. The settling 
of the German question, Germany’s entry on the path of gradual 
unification, is feasible, but this is possible only on the basis of 
denuclearization; of limiting the most dangerous atcmic weapons, 
of full recognition of the German Democratic Republic’s rights. This 
unique chance for the peaceful development of the German nation 
is possible only on the basis of the recognition of existing frontiers. 


The conclusion of a general treaty with both German states 
would be a practical step forward on this path. At the same time it 
would be a turning point in the development of the international 
situation towards détente, and peaceful coexistence. But, as we 
know, the West German government and the governments of the 
Western powers have so far refused to agree to such a solution. 


Well, the treaty will be concluded by those who desire the 
peaceful solution of the German question. And the nations of 
France, Britain, the United States, Belgium, Norway and other 
European capitalist states will have to answer for themselves the 
following question: who is served by Herr Adenauer’s whole adven- 
turous policy, the main obstacle on the road to détente? In whose 
interest does it lie to support his big-power ambitions and his 
aspiration to hegemony in Europe? 


Already the more sober of the Western politicians are saying 
ever more loudly that there is no sense in persisting in the demand 
for so-called free elections in Germany, that it is impossible in 
the long run to disregard so obvious a fact as the existence of the 
German Democratic Republic, that it is nonsense to go on beating 
about the bush with respect to the Odra-Nysa frontier, since it 
has anyway become an incontrovertible fact. It would be better, 
therefore, instead of delivering warlike speeches, which are neither 
justified by the relation of forces, nor likely to be supported by the 
nations of Europe, finally to sit down to mutual talks and mutual 
agreement and gradually resolve inflammable issues. 


It would be best to do this at the highest level. We have been 


tonducting diplomatic discussions for years. It is high time to take 
ions. 

















June 7th — 21st, 1959 


The 28th 
POZNAN INTERNATIONAL FAIR 


a trade rendezvous of East and West 
Come and do business! 





Information can be obtained from: 
Poznan International Fair Management Board 
Poznan, Gtogowska 14, Poland 


Phone - 61221; Cables - TARG POZNAN; Telex — 23 210 
and from all Polish diplomatic agencies 
and commercial representatives. 
































THIRD P.U.W.P. CONGRESS: 
KEY PROBLEMS OF INTERNAL 
POLITICS 


by 
JOZEF RADECKI 


HE Third Congress of the Polish United Workers Party — the 
highest Party level — took place two-and-a-half years after 
the memorable Eighth Plenum of the P.U.W.P. Central Com- 
mittee, in October 1956. At that time the Party itself criticized 
severely and searchingly the errors committed during the early 
fifties in the endeavour to transform the country economically 
and socially; errors which alienated the public, undermined their 
confidence in socialism and generated serious conflicts between the 
masses of the population and the authorities. At the Eighth Plenum 
anew political cOurse of action was adopted aimed at furthering 
socialist democracy in the country, at consolidating the rule of 
law, which had often been infringed, at bringing about a much 
more rapid rise in the general standard of living, and at striking 
a balance between further investment and improving the living 
conditions of the people. In its agricultural policy, the Party 
resolved to give up impracticable ideas and methods, which were 
leading to stagnation in this, one of the most important branches 
of the national economy, and undermining the worker-peasant 
alliance, the foundation of the State. Relations between Church 
and State were to be based on clearly formulated democratic prin- 
ciples and on the basis of these an agreement was reached between 
the State and the Episcopate. Finally, the Plenum established 
the lines of Party policy towards learning and the arts, abolishing 
Many restrictions which had injured creative work, laying the 
foundations for a revival of intellectual life and strengthening the 
then strained ties between the Party and the intellectuals. 
It was inevitable that this bold new political line should have 
afoused a certain amount of confusion and opposition within the 
Party itself. Especially as this fundamental change in policy was 
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made in a complicated domestic and international situation, since 
forces hostile to popular democracy in Poland were anxious to take 
advantage of the difficulties that had arisen and to use them 
against the Party and its policy of correcting mistakes and adopting 
new methods, In extreme cases, these differences within the Party 
took the form of ‘revisionism’ or ‘dogmatic sectarianism’. In practice, 
these tendencies provided serious obstacles in the carrying-out of 
the new political line. 

In the period since the Eighth Plenum these important decisions 
have been put into practice. Their practicability has been tested; 
there has been a struggle to persuade the Party as a whole to 
adopt the new political line and to resolve the differences of opinion 
within its ranks. The Third P.U.W.P. Congress, which took place 
in March this year, had the task of summing up the political, eco- 
nomic and cultural achievements of the new political line. It had 
also to assess the political line of the Central Committee, to examine 
the situation within the Party, to draw up further plans and direc- 
tives for the socialist development of the country in the next seven 
years. 


The foundation for discussion at the Congress was provided by _ 
the Central Committee’s report, which was submitted by the First | 


Secretary, Wiadystaw Gomutka. This report contained an analysis 
and evaluation of the past, as well as most important proposails for 
the future. 


Achievements of the last five years 


The report showed that since the Second Party Congress in 
March 1954 Poland has made immense economic progress, In 1953 
the national income, which is the best index of economic deve- 
lopment, was 1.8 times higher than before the war; by 1958 it 
was 2.7 times the 1938 level. If we take into consideration the fact 
that Poland’s population is smaller than it was before the war, 
we find that the national income per capita is now 3.2 times higher 
than it was in 1938. In the increase of economic potential, the deci- 
sive réle was played by the growth of heavy industry. In 1958 
Poland produced 95 million tons of coal — 2.6 times more than in 
1937. Production of electricity was 23.9 miliard KWH — 6.6 times 
more than in 1937; of steel, 5.6 million tons — 3.8 times more; 
sulphuric acid, 573,000 tons — also 3.8 times more; and machine 
tools, 21,000 — 4.9 times more. The past three years have shown 
that the provisions of the present Five-Year Plan (1955-1960), which 
envisaged a rise of 49 per cent in industrial production and 
a rise of 25 per cent in agricultural production, are perfectly feasible. 
In these three years industrial production has gone up by almost 
31 per cent, exceeding the planned average annual increase of 9.5 
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15.4 per cent. The planned increase of 30 per cent in real wages 
is being realized at a slightly faster rate, for in the three years 
1956-58 real wages have gone up by an average of 24.8 per cent. 
Housing construction is also progressing. The present Five-Year 
Plan provided for the building of 1.2 million rooms in the towns 
and villages. In 1955 the total did mot exceed 166,000, but by 1958 
this number had gone up to 235,000 (figures for housing built with 
State credits). This eased immediate overcrowding and gave hope 
of even greater progress in the future. 

Wiadysiaw Gomuika stated first that the country had achieved 
a satisfactory rate of industrial development, and that the tasks 
planned in the economic field were being successfully carried out. 
He submitted a number of principles for industrial development un- 
der the next Five-Year Plan (1961-65). For example, it is planned 
that by 1965 industrial production will be 80 per cent above the 
present figure, the average annual increase being about 8.5 per 
cent. Chemical production is to be doubled. Steel production will 
reach 9 million tons, while the production of electricity will increase 
from 43.5 to 45 milliard KWH. 

In summing up the Party’s economic policy, Gomuika said: 

“We owe the successful realization of the present Five-Year 
Plan to a number of factors, both economic and political in cha- 
racter. The most important of them has undoubtedly been the 
support given to the Party and its policy by the workers, the great 
majority of the working peasants and the white-collar workers. 
This has been expressed in practice in the systematic surpassing of 
production targets, as well as in an understanding of the Party 
line at any given moment. The workers have supported the policy 
of the Party because they have become convinced that it is correct, 
and that the Party’s promises will be fulfilled. This accumulation 
of confidence is the greatest achievement of our policy in the 
period since the Eighth Plenum of the Central Committee.” 


Principles of agricultural policy 


The report stressed the important advances which have been 
made in agricultural production. The fundamental changes effected 
after the Eighth Plenum of the Central Committee: for example, 
the gradual reduction of obligatory deliveries from the peasant 
farms, the higher prices established for many agricultural products, 
the increased supplies of building materials, machinery, and arti- 
ficial fertilizers — all this has provided an important financial 
stimulus for the peasants to make their work more effective. As 
a result, this period was marked by a very considerable increase 
in marketable agricultural produce. Agriculture nevertheless con- 
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tinues to be our main concern, for three main reasons. It has a vital © 
part to play in raising the standard of living in Poland; it has to © 


meet the growing demands of those industries which are based 
on agricultural raw materials, and it must cover export needs 
(agricultural produce accounts for 20 per cent of total exports from 
this country). By 1965 agricultural production must rise by about 
30 per cent. Since there is no fallow land left. which could be 
brought under cultivation, the only way to bring about this increase 
is by intensifying agriculture. This means that the production of the 
four main cereals must go up from 14.5 quintals per hectare (1958 
level) to 17.5, while the potato yield must go up from 120 quintals 
per hectare (1958 level) to 160. 

The intensification of agriculture brings to the forefront the 
problem of its structure. It is clear that as long as the present 
network of small and dismembered peasant holdings still continues 


to exist the intensification of agriculture, demanding thorough me- | 
chanization (of field work above all) would be difficult indeed. | 
We are therefore faced with the necessity for socialization of the | 


agricultural system. In endeavouring to bring about further progress 
in agriculture, the Party will support the efforts of the individual 
peasants, it will give them aid and financial incentive to exploit to 
the utmost all the production reserves of their individual farms. 
But at the same time the Party is aware of the limited possibilities 
for the development of agriculture under the present system of 
production, and it will patiently explain to the peasants the best 
way out of this impasse — leading to a permanent solution. There 
is of course no question of bringing administrative pressure to bear 
on the peasants in an attempt to force them to go over to a system 
of co-operative farming. The road to co-operative farming in Poland 
leads through the various kinds of self-governing economic asso- 
ciations formed by the peasants themselves. At the conclusion of 
his report, Gomuika expressed the Congress’ position. on this ques- 
tion as follows: 

“In their speeches to the Congress, the delegates have rightly 
taken the view that only fully co-operative agriculture can solve 
the whole chain of problems in the rural areas and provide a per- 
manent guarantee of and the most favourable conditions for the 
development of agriculture. In contrast to the other socialist 
countries, the present agricultural policy of our Party is aimed at 
achieving this end by diverse means... As in all other matters the 
question whether our policy is right or not will be put to the test of 
practical application... We shall not use, and we have no intention 
of using, administrative pressure on the peasants to set up co-opera- 
tive farms. But in our agricultural policy we must use ail the means 
at our disposal to ensure the planned increase in agricultural pro- 
duction. Since this purpose may also be served by agricultural 
circles [self-governing peasant organizations formed to achieve 
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co-operation in the economic, educational, and other spheres —Ed.] 
it will be no sin if we encourage their development and guide 
their activity by means of organisational or economic means.” 


Socialist democracy 


In summing up the political situation in the country, the report 
concentrated mainly on the further development of socialist demo- 
cracy and the means whereby working people should be systema- 
tically drawn into taking part in the government of the country 
and the direction of the economy. It is of particular importance 
that the powers given (as a result of decentralization) to the local 
councils, and to the factory workers through the workers’ councils, 
should be put to proper use. 

The problem of the democratic development of this country 
is closely connected with that of the proper relations between the 
P.U.W.P. and its allied parties — the United Peasant Party and the 
Democratic Party, which represent the interests of a part of the 
peasantry, the white-collar and professional workers, and the 
craftsmen. For the political leadership of the country is not in the 
hands of the P.U.W.P. alone. Although they are not adherents of 
Marxism, these other parties approve the socialist line of develop- 
ment in Poland; they recognize the leading réle of the P.U.W.P. 
in the process of revolutionary change, and on their part make their 
own independent contribution to these changes. On this question 
the political resolution of the Congress says: 

“The leading rdle of the Party in the Front of National Unity 
does not mean that it commands those parties which are its allies, 
nor does it turn them into agencies for the transmission of its 
views. On the contrary, it is based on the assumption that each 
party is independent and uses its own initiative. All must wage 
acommon struggle against disruptive forces of the right, share 
common responsibility for the fulfilment of the joint programme, 
and co-operate in governing the People’s Republic of Poland. 
The Front of National Unity is a political grouping designed to last 
throughout the whole period of Poland’s development towards 
socialism.” 

In its efforts to unite the people in support of the programme 
of socialist development and further extension of the bases of 
political democracy, one of the Party’s main concerns is to remove 
the artificial division into believers and non-believers which is 
Maintained and perpetuated by rightist forces. in this country. The 
Party is firmly opposed to the arousing of the forces of religious 
fanaticism, and makes every effort to ensure that believers are at 
complete liberty to practise their religion. The Party’s policy is to 
respect the principle that Church and State should be separate, 
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and to allow religious tolerance within the state. It was on this 
basis, it may be remembered, that an agreement was reached 
between the State and the Episcopate after the political events 
of October 1956. In his report, Wladyslaw Gomulka made the 
following reference to this problem: 

“We do not interfere in matters of faith nor in the internal 
problem of the Church. On the other hand, in public affairs, in 
affairs concerned with the interests and the policy of the State, the 
Church and the clergy must respect the laws of the State. We repeat 
once more that we want no war with the Church. But the Church 
must be a Church only, it must confine itself to matters of faith 
and remain within the church.” 

Proper relations between the State authorities and the citizens, 
strict observance of the law both by the authorities and by the 
citizens, are of fundamental importance in strengthening democracy 
and furthering its development. In this field, as the report goes 
on to say, radical changes were made in the old state of affairs, 
where the infringement of the law by the authorities created an 
atmosphere of uncertainty and suspicion which weakened the ties 
between the citizens and the State. “The citizens’ rights”, continued 
Wiadystaw Gomulka, “as regards defence and legal protection 
during investigation by the police, are at present better safeguarded 
than during any period in our history. The Courts are independent 
of outside influences in giving judgement, and the whole course 
of criminal investigation is under the supervision of the Public 
Prosecutor’s office. It is impossible in this country for anyone to be 
wrongfully punished or persecuted. Every citizen can exercise his 
full legal rights.” 


Culture and learning 


In the Central Committee’s report and-in the discussion at the 
Congress much attention was paid to the question of learning and 
culture. As far as learning is concerned, it was the state of the 
social sciences that gave the most cause for concern. For many 
years dogmatism had a stranglehold on these disciplines, and they 
made little or mo progress. Recently however much has been done 
to free them from the toils of dogmatism in order to promote 
their development. With this end in view, academic discussion’ has 
been encouraged, as well as contacts between Polish scientists and 
scholars and those of other countries. Professors here were encou- 
raged to take up new fields of study, even those which are based on 
theoretical systems opposed to Marxism. There is no doubt that 
all this had a salutary effect on the revival of thought. Considerable 
benefits have already ensued. This tendency will continue to be 
supported by the Party im the future. On the other hand, it was 
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companied by a revival of old, outworn theories, which has 
adirect effect on the formation of political attitudes in the country, 
and sometimes provokes opposition to socialist reforms. Defining 
the methods by which the Party will influence ideological life in 
the country, especially in the social sciences which are directly 
connected with the political sphere, Wiadyslaw Gomutka said: 

“As far as our cultural policy is concerned, we must take the 
line that the complete victory of the ideology of Marxism-Leninism 
js still our aim. Of course we must be reasonable in our efforts to 
bring about that victory. We must combat all tendencies towards 

tism and sectarianism, all tendencies to cut ourselves off from 
the broad stream of world thought, all tendencies to decide acade- 
mie controversies by orders from above and not by honest 
discussion. There can be no question of returning to those bad prac- 
tices that damaged both the development of learning in general 
and the development of Marxism in particular.” 

The Congress also endorsed the Party’s policy towards the arts, 
which followed similar lines. The resolution on the subject is as 
follows: , 

“Our present cultural policy, freed from the mistakes of dogma- 
tism, guarantees to creative artists every opportunity for develop- 
ment, the material support of the State, and freedom to experiment 
without the interference of the authorities in the form of artistic 
expression. The Party, expressing the opinion and needs of the 
masses of the people, uses ideological methods in its crusade for 
am art, and especially a literature, that is readily accessible, easily 
understood, and close to the working people, a literature expressing 
their socialist endeavours... The Party considers it right to publish 
artistically worthy books both by contemporary and by classic 
authors, even if these do not follow the tenets of Marxism, providing 
they further the cause of the liberation of Man. It also supports 
the publication of works which meet other healthy Grvehotogical 
needs of Man, such as rest, entertainment, and relaxation.” 

The resolution goes on to say, however, that the new Party 
policy towards culture is meeting with great difficulties among 
certain groups of artists, which are at present strongly influenced 
by ideological movements alien to socialism. Some years ago these 
people experienced the errors of the Party particularly painfully. 
Today they still retain an attitude of suspicion and mistrust. The 
Party wishes to regain all honest, patriotically-minded artists for 
the cause of socialism. This will be possible only if practical proof 
of the sincerity of the cultural policy formulated by the Congress 
is given. 

Another important question discussed at the Congress was the 
internal situation within the Party. All the speeches by the dele- 
gates supported the political line formulated at the Eighth Plenum 
of the P.U.W.P. Central Committee. The Congress was unanimous 
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in its approach to all the outstanding contemporary problems of 


ideology and politics. It was stated that the time of confusion anj_ 


dissension in the Party was already past; that the whole Party gave 
- its active support to the line of development inaugurated in Octo. 
ber 1956. It was generally accepted that the disruptive influence 
of the dogmatic-sectarian facticn and the opposition of the mem- 
bers professing revisionist views within the Party had now ceased, 
Nevertheless there was still a need to overcome the remnants 
of prejudice which had persisted as a result of the existence within 
the Party, for a long time, of tendencies opposed to the essentials 
of the established line. The Third Congress formally declared void 
the charges of right-wing nationalist deviation in the Party, which 
were \contained in one of the resolutions of the First Party Congress 
in 1948. The Congress thus firmly rejected an unsubstantiated 
and unjust resolution which has done much harm to socialism in 
Poland, and which has been ignored in practice since October 1956, 

In summing up the results of the Congress, Wladyslaw Gomulka 
declared: 


“T think that practically all the speakers representing local | 


* Party organizations have declared themselves in support of the 
Party political line laid down ‘by the Eighth Plenum and elaborated 
at subsequent plenary sessions of the Central Committee. These 
declarations were necessary. They were necessary because the 
Congress, as the highest Party authority, must voice its opinion 
of the work of the Central Committee. In confirming the general 
line of the Party laid down by the Eighth Plenum, the Congress 
formally puts an end to any possibility of its being questioned by 
any member of the Party... The declarations submitted by the dele- 
gates and unanimously accepted by the Congress, supporting the 
political line of the Party delineated by the Eighth Plenum, prove 
that this line has become the line of the Congress, that is the line 
of the Party, confirmed by its highest organ.” 
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THE PRESSURE OF POPULATION 


by 
ADAM JOZEFOWICZ 


General rate of population increase 


LTHOUGH the increase of population in Poland is expected to 
Bacco, the net population increase between 1950 and 1970 
“will be much higher than in other European states and in 
the United States of America. In these 20 years Poland’s popu- 
lation will probably rise by 40 per cent. In this respect the 
country will be second only to Albania, whose population, in the 
same period, will increase by half. 

What will be Poland’s relation to the population changes in 
Burope in 1960—65, the period to be discussed in the present 
article? For lack of adequate data a comparison cannot be made 
with all the European states: the Soviet Union, Albania, Finland, 
Jugoslavia, Roumania and Spain must be disregarded. 


TABLE 1 


Level of and increase in Poland’s population as compared 
with 19 European states in 1960—65 


in thousands 


1960 1965 Increase 
Europe (19 states) 344,846 354,064 9,218 
Popular democracies (5 states) 79,703 83,761 4,058 
Poland 29,953 32,270 2,317 


in percentages 


1960 1965 Increase 
Europe (19 states) 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Popular democracies (5 states) 23.0 24.0 44.0 


Poland 9.1 25.0 
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in percentages 


i depenc 


Popular democracies (5 states) 100.0 100.0 100.0 follows 


Poland 37.5 38.5 


(Sources: OEEC Statistical Bulletins 1957, and The Economic Survey of Europe § 
in 957, Chap. VII). : 


The figures quoted above require no extended commentary:| 
Poland accounts for a quarter of the entire population increas! 
in 19 European states and nearly 60 per cent of the populatim| 
increase in five popular democracies in the period 1960—65. It can 
easily be demonstrated that in the period under discussion the 
increase in the Polish population will be the same as that of the) hi 
three states which have the largest population in Europe — Great lipo 
Britain, France and Italy, whose joint population in 1955 was hind 


almost five times that of Poland. act ¢ 
well) 

: : escril 

Expected changes in the structure of population sah 


is no ¢ 


An account of Poland’s place in Europe in terms of total po sera 


pulation increase gives little information about the scope and 
kinds of social and economic issues which that increase will 
entail. Deliberately simplifying, one might say that from the 
point of view its economic structure any population consists of TI 
two basic groups (whose ratio varies continually): the section pO] 
which contributes to the national product, and the dependent po- 
pulation. In a very formal way, we may divide the population 
according to age groups into (a) the adult, or productive, popu- 
lation, and (b) the children, adolescents and old people, ie. the} y,. 
dependent population. It is obvious that all consideration of the 
future possibilities of economic expansion, of the scale and cha- 
racter of investments and of the level of consumption must ine 
vitably be based on a knowledge of expected changes in the groups 
of the population, which by virtue of the age and sex of their iemos 
members play very different réles in the functionning of the }y.4) 
national economy. pulatti 
One factor is common to all the states under consideration here: |i, 
their productive population is growing less rapidly than the de- }, 4, 
pendent population. But against this background of general si- ogra 
milarity there are essential differences. The disparity between |... 
the productive and the dependent parts of the population will the 
be most strongly marked of all in Poland; and while in Westert },.. 
Europe the increase in the dependent population will be con- p34 
fined to the retired age group, in Poland it will be felt in the 4 
group of children also. b ver 
If we take the increase in the productive population between §,... 
1950 and 1970 as 100, then the expansion of the two groups of the };, ‘q 
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dependent population (i.e, children and old people) will be as 
100.0 follows: 
57.0 
f Europe Age groups 
under 14 60 and over 
vee. Poland + 20 + 60 
ulation Européan popular democracies + 15 + 47 
. Itean Western Europe — 10 + 40 
ion the 
of the} This comparison shows 
- Soe the demographic POPULATION OF POLAND 
was trend in Europe (and in BY AGE AND SEX 1956-1975 
t outside Europe as 
ell) might be briefly |,., oge 
escribed as an ageing of 
mn ulation. Here Poland = MALE FEMALE 4 
sno exception to the ge- r 
tal Po breral rule. L 
pe and 3 
se will r 
ym the ; r 
sists of } Lhe productive 
section : 
ee population grows . 
ulation } more slowly 
, Popu- 
* rs Using the economic di- 
Righe isons employed above, | 
st i may say that the pro- | 
ist IN uss of ageing results in | 
bape itelative increase in the | 
; tt femographic ballast car- 
. tied by the productive po- 
5 hee ation. Poland’s indivi- 
mk re: uality in this respect lies 
cal: a n the fact that this ‘de- oil aks 
etweal aphic ballast’ will in- wom 1975 come 
ing will [e considerably both 
vestend tithe top and at the bot- 
” on- of the age group py- 
. "ad amid. And it must be borne in mind that the transformations in the 
bes tucture of age groups in Poland between 1955 and 1975 will have 
kde very adverse effect on the ratio between the productive and the 
of the ‘pendent population precisely in the next five-year period, when 


le ‘demographic ballast’ will reach its peak. 
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TABLE 2 It 

Numbers in the pre- and post-productive age groups per 100 person secti 
with 

in the productive age group (1958 

1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 ted t 

78 90 94 91 87 tiona 

Source: J. Holzer: Prognozy rozwoju ludnogci Polski (Estimated Demographic Tren& the 3 

in Poland), Przeglqad Statystyczny, No. 2/1958. teacl 
for 


Only in 1970, when those born after 1944 come of full pro. daty 
ductive age, will the economic structure of the population in Poland scho 
begin to improve. 

The division of the population into two broad sections: the pro- 
ductive and the dependent, is however too general. More detailed | 
division into age groups would be as follows: . 

(a) children in the nursery age group, 


(b) children in the elementary school age group, a 
(c) adolescents in the secondary and vocational school age group, 

(d) adults in the standard productive age group, T 
(e) old people in the retirement age group. ve 


The ten-year period 1955-65 will show very characteristic et 
transformations in the structure of the population increase in 


2 > pecte 

Poland. We shall therefore now compare this structure by age rae 

groups in the two five-year periods: hage 

have 

TABLE 3 plific 

Increase in Poland’s population by age groups in 1955-65, in thousanés ad 

Age groups 1956—1960 1961—1965) pessi 

Children in the nursery (under 6) 170 17 | cours 

Children in the elementary school (7—14) 1,403 * 470 | popul 

Adolescents in the secondary and vocational figur 

schools (15—19) 243 1,079 corre 

Productive adults (20—59) 670 205 

Old people in retirement (60 and over) 472 542 fe 

Total 2,473 2,317 | ‘meres 


The table shows that in the present five-year period the 
dimensions of population increase will create a particularly difficult 
situation in the elementary schools. In the following five-yeal 
period the secondary and vocational schools will have to face the Et 
same problem, and the new duties falling on the social service Pc 
in connection with the care of young children will be much ley Pp 
pressing between 1960 and 1965 than they are now. The number 
of people reaching retirement age will increase in each five-yet 
period by about 500,000. 
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' Jt follows from a comparison of the rate of increase of both 

i sections of the dependent population that the main effort in dealing 

persons with so considerable an increase in the present ten-year period 
' (1955-65) must be direc- 

‘ted towards the educa- 
‘ tional problem, that is, 
‘the adequate supply of 
) teachers and classrooms 
for elementary, secon- thy > sere 


ull prof dary and vocational ieoeeeeee . RAM 





POPULATION IN POLAND IN AGE GROUPS 


hie Tr 1955 — 1960 — 1965 (in millions) 


1 Poland) schools. eeeceee 
. «ss W L 

the Pro~ Increase eeeccvere 

detailed) | in manpower m TELL Lo ry ‘s 
' . in Poland 
j and in Europe ADULTS YOUTH 

e STOups 


WNT. HW. 
i on | 
 ONRNRIERIITE .. Hh. 


1 figure — 1,000,000 persons 


id 


The data quoted 
.,.) above reveals that the 
cteristiq main part of the ex- 
ease IN nected population in- 
by 86 crease will occur in the 
age groups which we 
have called, with sim- 
plification, the depen- 
be dent population. The burden of maintaining them will fall on the 

much more slowly increasing productive population. This rather 
961—195) Fessimistic evaluation of development in manpower must not of 

17 | course be taken literally. Although the increase of the productive 

47 § population in Poland will be relatively slow, nevertheless, in hard 
figures it will be by no means small, especially in comparison with 
1,079 | corresponding increases for other European states. 


205 TABLE 4 


542 | 
2,317 jIncrease in the productive population (15—59 years) in Poland 


and in 19 European states in 1960-65 (in percentages) 

















od th Population Population 
lifficul increase 
ve-y 1960 1965 1960—1965 
ace | Europe (19 states) 100 100 100 
3eTV1 Popular democracies (5 states) 22 23 29 
ich | Poland 8 9 24 
number 

ve-yeil! | Popular democracies (5 states) 100 100 100 


Poland 








37 38 84 
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Poland, whose share in the increase in the total and in th 
productive population is more or less the same (cf. Table }) 
dominates the socialist countries in Europe in an almost overwhel. 
ming manner, as far as the increase in the productive populatia 
is concerned. In the coming five-year period in this country the 
rise in that section of the population (15—59 years) will be higher, 
by over half a million, 
than the corresponding 


figure for C x 
WORKING-AGE POPULATION kia, the Siocuae Saal 


IN EUROPE AND POLAND cratic Republic, Bulg. 
ria and Hungary. 





How many people 
will. seek 
employment? 

To assess correctly 


the size of the labour 
force in the coming 


must take certain new 
elements into conside- 
ration. As we _ know, 





the number of people 
aged 15 and over (in- 
cluding those over 61) 
will increase by over 
1.8 million (cf. Table 3). 
These are the people 
who, in theory, cal 
start working or COl- 
tinue to work. But does 
it follow that the num- 
ber of people newly 
seeking jobs for pay # 
profit will be exactly 


1 1.8 million? This figure 
say ® i will include, along with 
[+4 ; -. [4 | fully employable pee 


ple, adolescents divi- 
“fia, millions) Nn millona) ding their time between 


(in millions) (in millions) 
work and study, women 
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wholly engaged in household duties (in the towns) or dividing their 
time between household and productive work (in the rural areas), 
and finally pensioners and the retired. Thus the various groups of 
the adult population according to their age, sex, and way of life, 

icipate in the social process of work in different degrees. Hence 
the conclusion that it would be wrong to identify the total increase 
in the adult population (or increase in the population of working age) 
with the effective increase in manpower. These categories are only 
rough measures of the increase in manpower and give only approxi- 
mate information about its actual dimensions. 

Since, therefore, the number of persons actually employed in any 
of the given age and sex groups nowhere reaches 100 per cent 


| (not even in the group of men aged from 20 to 59), the real supply 


7 
eople | 


, 
. 


nt? 


of manpower will be smaller than the figure of 1.8 million, the 
expected increase in the adult population, By how much? Calcula- 


' tions indicate that if the proportion in employment in each group 
‘remains constant (at a level more or less corresponding to that 


of 1960) for the period 1960—65, then the figure of 1.8 million must 


} be cut by about 800,000. In other words, if we assume that the 


rrectly 
labour 
coming 
d, we 
in new 
onside- 
know, 
id 1965 








present proportions of Poles studying, in gainful employment, 
working in their households and resting (after retirement) remain 
stable, then the increase in manpower will be about one million 
in the period 1960—65. We have looked at the factors which will 
ultimately determine the dimensions of the increase in manpower 
between 1960 and 1965. What determines the possibility of 
employing those people? : 


Investment as a means of full employment 


Economic analysis shows that of the three factors of production: 
the labour force, natural resources and means of production, the 


.| latter are the scarcest in the economic conditions of this country 


and consequently are decisive in determining the scale of the 
productive use of the remaining two factors. Therefore in discussing 
the means of employing the labour force what we really have 
inmind are the investment means available for purchasing plant 
amd equipment. The scale of investment depends on two things: 
the size and dynamics of development of the national income and 
the rate of accumulation that can be obtained under given social 
and economic conditions. The present version of the long-run plan 
mvisages that in the period 1960-65 the national income will rise 
by 39 per cent, while the rate of accumulation will slightly 
iIitrease. As a result of the joint action of these two factors, the 
total gross investment fund, the decisive factor in supplying the 
labour force with the means of production, is to rise by about 
46 per cent. 
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If between 1960 and 1965 the average annual demand for ney 
places to meet the increment in the labour force will be more o;_ 
less on the 1956-60 level, and at the same time the gross investment 
per annum will be greater by nearly 50 per cent than that betwee 
1956 and 1960, one may immediately conclude that in the coming 
five-year period the means of employment will be large enough 
to free us from any troubles in that field. Yet a more detailed) 
analysis reveals such a conclusion to be superficial. 

First, the new places made available through the investment! 
now being planned for 1960—1965 must provide the opportunity! 
for employing three categories of people. The first will be the 
demographic increment of the labour force, the increment taken 
into consideration earlier, when we were calculating the supply 
of the labour force. This category includes those who will be 
seeking employment for the first time. t 

The second includes those, now already employed, who in the! 
course of the next five years will lose their places owing to the 
need for replacement of capital equipment. Many places for this 
category will be obtained out of amortization funds, that is, without 
any need to draw on investment funds earmarked for the expansim 
of production capacity, 

The third category, the addition in the labour force seeking 
employment for the second time, will include people who have 
been working in what are known as the diminishing sectors — 
those branches of production where for technological and social 
reasons the absolute level of employment is falling, in spite of the 
fact that the scale of production and services increases. In highly 
industrialized countries the diminishing sectors include even such 
branches of the national economy as transport and small retail 
trade. In this country agriculture will provide the bulk of the 
labour force in this category. 


Technological progress and the structure of employment! 


The last paragraphs take into consideration only one reasow, 
and that not the most important, why we may not identify the 
rise in investment with a direct increase in the possibilities d 
providing additional employment. There are several other reasons 
Of these, the two most essential will be discussed. The first arise 
out of the necessity of taking technological progress into account 

From the point of view of the national economy the kind ¢ 
tools with which the labour force is supplied is extremely impor 
tant: are they modern or obsolete? Do they make the work of tht 
employee more or less productive? It is self-evident that, for a give! 
level of investment, the better technically-equipped the new labou! 
places are, the fewer their number — and vice versa. This is 8 
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because technological progress makes the cost of one labour place 
increase, and there are no reasons to suppose that this state of 
affairs, which operates almost invariably, should cease to do so in 
the future. On the contrary, experience shows that following the 
technological revolution which has already begun this process will 

ably be intensified after 1960. To what extent will this factor 
restrict our ability to offer pew places of employment? 

The example of industry may serve as an illustration. It has 
been calculated that if the cost of one labour place in industry 
remains at its present level, the industrial investment planned 
for 1960-65 will give 700,000 places. Since these places must 
however be modernized, their number will be reduced by 100,000. 
Similar processes will make themselves felt, though less acutely, 
in other fields of production and services. 

The second essential reason is this. Investment does not bring 
about the same level of expansion of the ‘labour front’ in all 
sections of the economy, e.g. in industry and trade, in the building 
trade and the social services. 

Should no changes occur in the structure of employment in the 
coming five-year period, we may say, again with some simplification, 
that the possibilities of employing the increment in the labour force 
will be in direct proportion to the increase in capital goods and in 
inverse proportion to the technological progress in each branch of 
the national economy. In fact, however, the long-run plan envisages 
certain changes in the division of labour, the general trend of which 
is that the greatest expansion will take place in those branches 
where the cost of tools is higher. 


TABLE 5 


Changes in the structure of employment in Poland, 1955-65, related to the 
cost of technical equipment of one labour place 


Branch of Structure of the Capital cost of one 
economy economically active labour place in 1956 
population at 1955 prices 


1955 1965 in thousands 
percentages of zlotys 


Industry and mining 22.4 23.2 103 
Agriculture and forestry 55.6 47.0 32 
Transport and communication 45 5.0 404 
Building trades 5.7 6.1 41 
Trade 5.9 7.3 40 
Services 4.8 6.0 67 


In the light of the above; implementation of the programme 
of full employment should not encounter insurmountable diffi- 
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THE COST OF ONE WORK PLACE 
IN SOME INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
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culties. But a much more 
complicated task — in 
view of the coming tech- 
nological revolution —yjj| 
be that of achieving ef. 
fective employment. Here 
the choice of the most 
advantageous methods of 
investment and the intro- 
duction of new technolo- 
gical developments in the 
various branches of the 
national economy §ac- 
quires special importance 
precisely because of the 
policy of full and effective 
employment. 


A satisfactory solution 
of the problem of full em- 
ployment is only one oi 
the many tasks imposed 
upon Poland’s national 
economy by the high rate 
of natural increase of the 
population. The sudden 
growth of the younger age 
groups involves vital edu- 
cational problems, which 
entail both investment 
and the revision of curri- 


cula and periods of schooling. The scale of the growth of the popu- 
lation will also make considerable demands on the health service 
and the system of old age pensions. But these are separate problany 
exceeding the framework of the present article. 
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REMINISCENCES FROM OUR 
TIMES: SOME NEW ASPECTS 


by 
KAZIMIERZ BRANDYS 


Kazimierz Brandys was born in 1916. He graduated 
from the Department of Law of Warsaw University in 1939. 
As a student he wrote for various left-wing periodicals, 
and during the Occupation for the Underground press. 
After the war he was a regular contributor to the literary 
weeklies Kuznica and Odrodzenie, and in 1948 received the 
Warsaw Literary Prize for his novel Miasto niepokonane 
[Unvanquished Town]. His later works include Samson, 
Obrona Grenady [The Defense of Grenada] and Matka 
Kroéléw (reviewed in No. 1, 1958 of P.P.). In 1958 he was 
awarded the Literary Prize of Nowa Kultura for a series 
of essays Listy do pani Z. [Letters to Mrs. Z.], written from 
Italy. A number of his works have been translated into 
various foreign languages. 


N the road through Poznan a notice saying “Driver, Greater 

Poland welcomes you” sets off a train of thought. Here, only 

two hours’ journey from the dried-up township of Sochaczew, 
is an economically sounder, more solidly built and more civilized 
Poland. We cross a wide-spread lowland landscape, over it an aura 
of well-being and organization. Here there is none of that wistful 
Mazovian sadness. It is man’s use of a landscape which seems to 
determine its mood. This is something about which I have already 
written in my letters from Italy, but one need only travel 200 kilo- 
metres north-west from Warsaw for confirmation of this fact. Rows 
of small, red-roofed houses are a sovereign remedy against the 
melancholy of the plains. It is enough to compare Siedlce with 
Kolo — the shape of the terrain may be similar, but how striking 
is the disparity in development. A flat unending landscape gives 
an impression of aimless emptiness, whereas a landscape with 
a built-up horizon seems to express some kind of internal logic and 
purpose. In order to have optimistic associations a piece of land 
should be separated from the sky by the works of man, the fruits 
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of collective endeavour. The poetry of the steppes or of the desert 
is menacing, for in it man loses significance. 


“Manure in every shape or form to be found not oniy outside 


but even inside the so-called human dwellings and adhering to the | 
very people themselves. After crossing the frontier we entered | 


another world. I could not help asking myself how it was possible 
that in the middle of Europe frontier posts, such as those separating 
the Poznan province from Poland, cound separate areas so strikingly 
different in degree of cultural development and yet inhabited by one 
race.” (Hindenburg’s Aus meinem Leben). A century of civilization 
separates Poznan from the towns of Bialystok or Lublin (Central 
and Eastern Poland —Ed.) When a group of French architects were 
taken on a coach excursion recently, from Warsaw to Kazimierz 
(a picturesque townlet on the eastern bank of the Vistula with 
delightful monuments of Renaissance architecture —Ed.), they 
found the sight of the countriside strangely moving. Their grand- 
mothers, they said later, recollected hearing tales from their grand- 
mothers in turn of similar rural districts existing in France in the 
Napoleonic era. These same architects were surprised to find that 
Pomerania, Greater Poland and Silesia show definite traces of 
western European culture. “What are you doing to overcome this 
gulf”, they asked. “You don’t inhabit one, but two or three different 
countries’”’. 

To us this question is both naive and hurtful. Perhaps the most 
drastic expression of such an attitude was the remark of a certain 
English journalist, quoted recently by the émigré press. “Poland”, 
he maintained, “is a strange country with no history, only 
neighbours.” Unfair perhaps, the brutal aphorism of a stranger — 
but that is how they see us. 

If it were from the level of present-day Torun or Katowice that 
we had to catch up with the highly developed countries, a per- 
spective of ten years, given a sound economy, would appear to offer 
a real chance of success. But we have to take into account tens of 
Sochaczews, Mogielnicas or Plonsks and hundreds of Bochotnicas 
or Wawolnicas. To have increased per capita output in the basic 
industries threefold since 1939 simply means — on a world-historical 
scale — that we now have a level of production equal to that of 
Germany in 1920, or the United States in 1900. And we must 
remember that these figures relate only to certain selected branches 
of production, mainly to steel and electricity, and that fifty years 
ago Germany had no townships or villages to be compared with 
those of present-day Mazovia or Podlasie. Two hundred years ago, 
even, there was no place in the whole area between the Rhine and 
the Warta as primitively laid out and unhygienic as Garwolin. 


We should realize, therefore, that it is not only production 
statistics which separate us from the highly developed countries, 
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put also a social and cultural gulf which cannot be measured in 
years or even centuries. At best one could attempt to isolate the 
historical moment at which Poland allowed herself to be pushed off 
the main road of western civilisation and was absorbed into the 
eastern half of the world. The fact that this process took place some 
three or four hundred years ago is a kind of wry consolation. 

Today, Poland has a real chance of bridging this gulf. In 
weighing the chances, however, we must not keep our eyes 
obstinately turned.towards the west, towards the developed capi- 
talist countries. It would be naive to compare our difficult evolution 
with the ‘economic miracles’ of West Germany or northern Italy. 
Instead we must pay careful attention to developments taking place 
in the new societies arising in the east. History has placed us in this 
part of the world, without concerning itself with our subjective 
affinities. This is a truth we must accept, and on which we must 
learn to build our future; otherwise we may wake up one day to 
find ourselves a backward country, not only in comparison with 
Belgium or Sweden, but also with Mongolia. 


The people here walk about in new shoes and travel in new cars. 
They live in new villas and sit in newly-built restaurants. They own 
hew cameras, new cocktail-bars, new petrol stations and new asphalt 
roads, newly painted with gleaming white stripes. The asphalt 
doesn’t smell of the corpse. But everywhere one is assailed by the 
odour of cigars, petrol and beer; apparently the corpse was burnt 
elsewhere. 

This is my first visit here. The western German landscape is 
a bucolic one: green hillocks, red roofs, the blue Neckar and streets 
full of jolly red-faced people. From my window in the Three Lions, 
where I am staying, I can see the castle tower and cows grazing on 
the hillside. 

At the Three Lions everything is new. Bathroom, wallpaper, 
dinner service, the waitresses’ white aprons and the white lavatory 
seats — all look as if they had been bought the day before and 
shine with the virgin gloss of comfort. On Saturday night the dining 
hall, refulgent with silver plate, becomes a meeting place for the 
important townsfolk: the burgomaster and his family, the President 
of the Court, industrialists with their sons, grandmas in fur stoles, 
grey-haired patricians wearing gold-rimmed spectacles. We look at 
their feet: brown suéde and yellow Russia leather; the younger 
generation wear black, pointed mocassins. When they move their 
Shoes squeak, “Should their shoes be taken away” — M. wakes one 
up at night and whispers — “they will come here and kill us” 
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They have learned from the Swiss and the Swedes how to build; | 
and incredible as it sounds, they even managed to learn good taste. | 


Their buildings, rising out of the ashes of the ‘carpet’ bombing, have 
a straightforward and logical compactness; the interior decoration 
is excellent. One notices many examples of good graphic art, an 


aggressive show of neon lights and paint, and for all that a kind | 


of Swiss or Scandinavian sense of proportion. 

The attention to detail reveals the scientific precision of the born 
rationalizers. Door-knobs-glisten like precious stones; on the gravel 
paths every chip looks as if it had a bathroom of its own; kerbs 
are polished, paint and glass washed at dawn. The whole assaults 
one with an extreme of perfection and precision of line. France, 
by comparison, has the look of a neglected museum. 

When the weapons of destruction which had been modernized 
here were turned against the inventors, it enabled them to put up 
a modernized world in place of the ruins. Thirteen years have gone 
by and I come here — it is a visit of an elderly gentleman who does 
not want revenge, the peaceful excursion of a tourist, out to 
investigate the tortuous paths of progress. 

The atmosphere, however, is heavy with ambiguities and I find 
myself overhelmed by a sense of confusion. When the owner of 
the Three Lions approaches our table and asks us how we like the 
meal, I become aware that my visit here is somehow unexpected: 
my survival was an accident, I represent an unfulfilled task of 
theirs; let’s say it — I escaped practically from the edge of the 
grave. The fact that I am alive today is not due to any effort of 
mine, but simply to their oversight. Fifteen years ago this pleasant, 
plump felow was to have washed himself with soap made from my 
bones, but instead I played a trick on him and now here I sit eating 
his good red steak. Both of us are aware of this and a momentary 
kind of crafty understanding is born between us. We smile at each 
other and I say that I am thoroughly enjoying my meal. He bows 
and wishes use a happy stay in the Fatherland. 


We are popular here. My Warsaw number plate, my passport 
and my PL sign are warmly received. Over and over again I have 
to repeat I too spent the war in Warsaw, for they often stayed in 
Warsaw during the war. They confess this with a peculiar invocation 
of Bruderschaft. Warsaw forms a link between us, together we 
made an unnecessary mess of things there. The hotel porter, with 
an understanding wink, demonstrates how he marched past the 
Fuhrer during a ceremonial parade in Saski Square. His new, yellow 
shoes squeak. Afterwards he bursts out laughing and says “Kaput”. 
It didn’t come off. “Nazi kaput” he repeats, no doubt anxious to 
make sure that I understand. This discreet ersatz phrase is often 
used here. The ‘Nazis’ burnt, the ‘Nazis’ destroyed, the ‘Nazis’ shot. 
The wicked nation of ‘Nazis’ tried to conquer the world, but it 
didn’t come off — kaput. 
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Is there a touch of regret in these phrases? If it had come off, 
what then? I don’t know how to talk to them; they are kindly and 
polite, but my memories prevent me. 


* 


After crime — motorization? When I was about to go to the 
Federal Republic I was told on all sides that Poland arouses 
yncommon interest there, even a kind of fascination. When I asked 
why, I was told that it was because in Poland we had stood up for 
the truth and uncovered the roots of evil. This too they understand. 
I both heard and read — in a number of articles — of the moral 
rebirth and expiation undergone by West Germany after the war. 
It is understandable, therefore, that I came here expecting to find 
some confirmation of the deep-rooted belief in society’s ability to 
learn a lesson from history, in the possibility of repairing a wrong 
at its very source. I expected, too, that literature here would speak 
up clearly about the past and lay bare the essence of the inhuman 
situation into which Hitlerism had plunged the average German, 
turning him at best into something half-human (the other half being 
signed away to the devil). 

What I found was a society altogether devoted to production 
and consumption, plunged into a mass trance of growing rich, and 
to this end breaking records of inventiveness and dynamism. 
If 1 were asked to select the western European country with the 
most up-to-date techniques, the best industrial equipment and the 
highest degree of organization, I should choose the German Federal 
Republic. This would be my choice too if I were asked to select 
a country where civilisation’s confidence in itself had not been 
been shaken and where capitalism still retained its old driving-force. 
But if I were asked to choose the country of the narrowest moral 
horizon and the greatest unpaid debt to humanity — I should point 
once more to the Federal Republic. 

A blood-letting has achieved outstanding results here. It is 
enough to look at the streets, glittering with prosperity, at the 
swelling, colourful mountains of consumer goods, at the gay 
buildings made of light and glass. Sites swept clean of rubble are 
transformed into car parks; petrol stations bathed in neon light 
prosper in place of ruins; energetic, ‘high protein value’ grannies, 
who look as if they had been freshly taken out of nylon wrappings, 
sit smiling behind the plate glass windows of Mercedes cars. 
Everywhere the gleam of nickel, varnish and plastic. Red-roofed 
Villas with green shutters. Tergal, radar and gumma-piomba. The 
miracle town of Hanover grown again from a heep of rubble in the 
course of a few years. The striking concentration of consumer goods, 
the nouveau-riche gloss of comfort, ten times as many display 
windows, advertisements and neon lights as in conservative London 
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or over-refined Paris. Buying is here one of.the basic activities of 


life — the crowd works, eats and buys. 

Well-fed and guiltless. It is as if they had turned back to their 
best traditions: to peace and industriousness; to affability and 
pedantry; to a dull Rhineland Gemiitlichkeit, crossed with the pre- 
cision of electronic-age robots. In this country of motorized Budden- 
brooks, in which Thomas Mann did not wish to die, in this 
luxuriously-bound new volume of the hanseatic saga, where the 
standards fluttering above department stores carry nether eagles 
nor swastikas, but simply the device of the firm, nothing mars the 
text, there is only a break in the pagination. There are no incon- 
sistencies, but twelve pages are missing. The years 1933—45 are 
held to be a monstrous printer’s error and Hitler a character from 
another novel, whose author has remained undiscovered. 

I try to talk about this. At best I hear the words “it was terrible” 
or, “peoples ought to be good to each ether”. But even here the 
mode of speech is impersonal — “I” and “we” are passed over in 
silence, substitute terms are used. No one wishes to take back that 
other half which he had at one time made over to the regime. These 
half-guilts and half-responsibilities are today entered in the account 
of the past, the anonymous, abstract “then”. This is a grammatical 
form, rather than a fragment of biography. They say “then” as we 
say “once upon a time” — the past tense has been replaced by an 
impersonal circumlocution. 


They give you the impression of good fathers, honest business- 
men and conscientious scientists. They ask me what I think of the 
Soviet Union and Mao. They are concerned about the fate of the 
individual in the socialist countries. They listen with attention to 
my replies. There is nothing I can reproach them with save the fact 
that they are all over forty — they must have been something 
somewhere during the war. What do they think about it now? What 
are they doing about it now? They scrutinize me with eyes ol 
cheerful, kind-hearted men whose consciences do not bother them. 
In a moment it will be I who will feel guilty. I try to suppress this 
feeling. I can’t reconcile myself with the terrifying and suspicious 
thought that there are crimes committed in one’s name by history, 
and that for them men are not responsible, in the same way as they 
are not responsible for the crimes of nature. 


* 


Does providence exist? A society which for twelve years took 
part in the creation of hell on earth must have some sp 
awareness, however vague, of itself and its past. Something, after 
all, did happen, and the museums at Auschwitz and Buchenwald 
are there to bear witness. The fact that it did happen in their era 
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has given millions of people all over the world a hangover to this 
day. What then do the perpetrators themselves feel? 

“Having joined the SS and accepted its discipline, I believed 
that everything ordered by its head and by Hitler was right and 
thought it would be a sign of weakness and a disgrace to evade in 
any way their instructions or orders. Because of this conviction 
| remained to the last in all posts to which I was assigned and 
zealously carried out all commands, although during my work in 
concentration camps I realized that inhuman things were taking 
place there. Often, during the action of the mass extermination 
of Jews, I would ask myself whether providence existed, and if 
it did, how such things could be allowed to happen. Nevertheless, 
I was present everywhere, both at the reception of newly arrived 
convoys of prisoners and at the gassing and burning of the corpses. 
I wanted to set an example to my subordinates and to avoid the 
reproach of shirking tasks which I demanded of them.” (Extract 
from the Niiremberg cross-examination of Rudolf Hoess, comman- 
dant of the Auschwitz concentration camp). 

A few good writers were in their thirties then. There are a few 
best-selling novels about the war, not outstanding perhaps, but 
of a good standard, searching for new means of expression, sensitive 
and reflective. I read them with greater interest than other foreign 
novels, for I was convinced that only they would help me to 
understand fully the psychological process which had turned men 
into a function of the system. I thought that literature might give 
me an answer to the questions about which people today are so 
discreetly silent. We know now that one can shoot down a whole 
town, or make mattresses from the hair of murdered women; but 
an old habit leads us to believe that the souls of the dead will come 
back on the pages of books. The nineteenth century handed down 
fous, as one of its basic tenets, the conviction that literature is the 
conscience of a nation. It seems that in this, too, we were wrong. 

In the novels of those West German writers who remained in 
their country during the war we feel the presence of a foreboding, 
impersonal mechanism, which affects the fate of the hero as an 
external, alien force. No one takes an active part, all are victims. 
There is no complicated interrelationship between the psychology 
of the characters and the dialectic of the system, no indication of 
how arguments put forward by the system penetrated into human 
consciences. There was crime, but there is no guilt. There are 
murdered victims, but no one was present at the murder. Instead 
we have descriptions of the frost in Russia, and of the brutality of 
hon-commissioned officers towards recruits with secondary edu- 
tation. There are no anguished conflicts caused by the pressure 
of propaganda on Christian ethics, there is no moral torment, no 
mternal revulsion, stifled by the steam-roller of ‘historical 
‘command’, Instead we have artists out of tune with the world of 
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bunkers and trenches, officers conspiring against the Third Reich 
and the mass of civilians, underfed, crushed by air-raids, terrified 
by a growing awareness of disaster and futility. Were I not able 
to recall thousands of self-assured Reichsdeutsche in occupied 
Warsaw, I might, after reading these books, come to believe that for 
twelve years they were steeped in despair or took part in the 
underground movement. But I remember too much, I am not con- 
vinced. 

I am not convinced, but nothing follows from this. I try t 
revive the old aversion and nothing happens. More and more often 
I feel the parallel existence of our opposed truths which have lost 
their ability to fight each other. The more so as there is nobody 
who asks us for the truth. 

Some kind of ‘half’ continues to be in force here — half-guilt, 
half-responsibility, alf-truth. No one has taken the risk of making 
a firm accusation, of attempting a thorough re-education, a serious 
reappraisal of the past such as might have brought about some kind 
of katharsis. Today’s Buddenbrooks do not want to plumb the murky 
secrets of their recent adventures. In a changed world proportions 
have also changed — faced with the gravity of imminent dangers, 
crime has diminished in size, new partners appear, the crowd with 
a million faces steps to the front of the stage. 

A rebuilt, prosperous and well-organized country. And what 
about the national spirit? The German myth? Attitude to the past? 
Ideas? It is difficult to avoid the impression that all this has ceased 
to have any meaning here. Thirteen years have gone by and I come 
to visit a man with a pretty grim past who lives in a comfortable 
flat and has — so they say — changed for the better. I want to con- 
vince myself of this. I am even full of goodwill and want to talk 
to him at some length. He, however, merely smiles pleasantly and 
mouths polite phrases. I have no idea of what this man is really 
thinking, what kind of life he wishes to lead, how he will treat his 
neighbours and whether he won’t show himself to be a scoundrel 
after our meeting. There are certain thoughts he does not want to 
express, certain facts about himself he does not want to know. For 
him it is enough that he is comfortable in his new flat. There are 
far too many things in the world which do not depend on him, 
which are decided above his head and therefore he prefers not 10 
talk about them. Without taking his past into consideration, he is al 
average man of today. 

“I am an average man of today and must decide on my presen! 
behaviour without taking my past into consideration. I sa/ 
‘behaviour’ for in the world today only behaviour brings concrett 
results, in contrast to ideas and concepts whose consequences are 
at best, doubtful. I feel that the forces which will decide the future 
are contending high above my head, beyond the reach of ethics 
and rationalism. You say that I was cruel. But I was cruel only 
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Reich iisins I believed in myths. You reproach me because I experienced 
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no contrition. I experienced the deepest contrition a German can 
face — I broke with myths. Today I play a hand without jokers. 
limagine nothing, impose my ideas on no one and have even 
foresworn metaphysics. What more do you want? What can you 
offer me? Can’t you see the heavy weights which are suspended 
above our heads from thin threads and might fall at any moment? 
When you speak about morality I remain silent. Today such words 
are dangerous — the threads may snap and the weights will fall 
om our heads. Therefore I ask you once more, what do you expect 
of me, apart from sensible behaviour? In the middle of the twentieth 
century it is high time to understand that history does not mete 
out justice, it only changes people. I have changed. ‘Kaput’ means 
forme that I no longer want to dream, hate or conquer. I prefer 
to work, buy and eat.” 






























TWO STORIES 


from the collection Edukacja niesentymentalna 
(An Unsentimental Education) 


by 
BOGDAN CZESZKO 


Bogdan Czeszko was born in 1923. During the Nazi 
occupation of Poland he was a member of the Polish Under- 
ground in the ranks of the left-wing Armia Ludowa 
(People’s Army). He has dealt with this period in his work, 
particularly in the novel Pokolenie [A Generation], 
published in 1951, which describes the experiences of 
a group of boys whose introduction to life took place while 
fighting against the Nazis, a fight to which everything 
had to be sacrificed. 

Czeszko made his début as a writer with a collection 
of short stories Poczqtek edukacji [The Beginning of an 
Education], published in 1949, and a series of reportages 
of the same year. In the following years he continued with 
short stories, of which two collections have been published: 
Krzewy koralowe [The Coral Shrubs] and Edukacja niesen- 
tymentalna (1959). 


SUNFLOWER 


For Henryk Tomaszewski 


ALMOST gave up going out of the house for fear that I woull 

be killed. I lived in an empty flat on the first floor of a hous 

in the Krzywe Kolo. The man to whom the flat belonged hai 
left the town with his family in the spring of 1944. It was an oll 
house; a wooden gallery, clattered up with the residents’ odds ani 
ends, ran round the tiny courtyard. One could see there rusty 
cages whose inmates had long been dead, withered plants in pot 
of desiccated soil, skeletons of deck-chairs, a pram. Even at the 
height of summer the gallery was chilly and dank and the courtyar( 
below smelled of green rot and damp. The interior of the flat hal 
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an unmistakably nineteenth-century look about it. The hall was 
adorned with a cast-iron umbrella stand with a tin groove to hold 
dripping water; all the rooms had heavy portiéres, tied with silken 
cords. I could well imagine what penetrating smells must have 
filled the locked cupboards and drawers. Care of the furniture was 
entrusted to Zofia, a tall, dignified woman, still beautiful in the 
autumn of her life. She wore velvet house shoes and restricted her 
conversation to absolute essentials. I could never detect in her pale 
blue eyes, which she kept fixed on my face, even a spark of interest 
in my person. But she relieved me from the necessity of going out 
toshop for my food. I was grateful to her for that. 


I was like a holed sieve through which time flowed rapidly. 
I worked hard: the series of woodcuts which I was commissioned 
to do for the Memoirs of Jan Chryzostom Pasek were all but 
finished. Another set of drawings, for a volume of Rej, had already 
been delivered to the publisher, who was investing his profits from 
deals in hard currency and gold in the graphic arts. He exploited 
me — I know it now — but it did not do him much good since all 
the stuff he collected went up in flames during the Rising. 


Well, I managed to live through the winter and early spring 
of 1944. Twice I had to stand face to the wall with hands raised. 
I survived somehow, chiefly because of my false leg and good 
German. I stopped leaving the house altogether. How can one 
escape danger when in place of a good leg one has a wooden stump 
strapped to one’s body? 


Despite regular work my nerves were at breaking point. During 
the Soviet night raids fear was gnawing at my heart. I used to go 
down to the cellar to prevent the neighbours thinking that I was 
a Jew in hiding. I was afraid of the navy-blue police. I went also 
because the heavy stonework over the foundations of my house and 
the company of other people gave me confidence. But still I did not 
entertain — soberly considering — much hope. To make matters 
worse I noticed that for some time past I had been afflicted with 
agoraphobia. When of an evening I would go out and stop in front 
of a shop to look at books and old prints, so dear to me, I could not 
wrench my hands from the hand-rail protecting the window; 
I would sweat profusely all over my body; it needed a heroic effort 
of will to overcome the shattering feeling of fear and let go of the 
Tail — which seemed to bound a haven of safety. Thus when at 
night I used to think of my position I did not see any hope of sur- 
vival — soberly considering. I was barely past forty, but my life 
had been hard, since I was poor and full of a dogged determi- 
nation — and they were responsible for the rest. 

At the beginning of June I went out for a haircut. I had been 
going to the same small, smoke-filled barber’s shop for a number 
of years. It had escaped destruction so far, but a bomb hit the 
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adjoining house. The rubble was now overgrown with weeds an 
here and there one could see young, slender trees shooting up. 

After my venture into the open sireet I lowered myself with 
relief into the chair and exposed my head to the barber’s scissor 
and ears to the stream of his conversation. Jézef, a good soul 
rattled on in the manner common to his trade since time immemorial, 
He wove a stange pattern out of anecdotes and exaggerated radiy 
news and every now and then, when one simply expected a full stop 
in the sentence, he would ask, chuckling, “Good, isn’t it?” I liste 
ned — his words were balm to my poor nerves. I thought, ‘Only 
a well-ingrained habit impels me to cut my hair and shave my 
chin, for I do not entertain — soberly considering — any hope 
for survival’. 


Suddenly a small, perhaps eight-year-old boy, whose appearance 
spoke of deep poverty, entered the shop. On his feet he wor 
improvised sandals, made of tyre rubber and string; his other 
garments included trousers made from a sack and a military — 
probably Hungarian — tunic, terribly stained and torn almost to 
tatters. In his outstretched hands he carried an empty can. 

“What’ya want?”, barked Jozef, “Friday is our day...” 

“I only wanted some water’, said the boy and held out his can. 

“All right, the tap‘s in the corner”, said Jézef and watched him 
closely till the door-bell signified his departure. 

“A boy like that can steal right in front of your eyes”, he 
commented. 

I nodded. Indeed a boy like that might not stop at anything. 
After a while the boy returned and the door-bell announced his 
entrance with a quiet rippling sound. 

“I would like some more water”, he said. 


He filled his can, carried it carefully and looking with con- 
centration at the quivering surface of the water departed, only to 
return again soon afterwards. The quiet ringing of the bell did not 
disturb me but — on the contrary — soothed me, in much the 
same way as the golden light of the setting sun, that was filtering 
now through the shop window with the flamboyantly curved 
inscription RESSERDRIAH STNEG DNA SEIDAL. 

“More water? What d’you need all this water for? I don’t grudge 
it you, but what d’you need it for, boy?”, asked Jézef. 

“Someone stole the key of the water main”, replied the boy 
“and the janitor says that I stole it and he won’t let me have any 
water. What do I need the key for? I have sown five sunflowers 
in the ruins. Now they have come up aud I must water them.” 

His words warmed the barber’s shop and filled it with a sense 
of joy. Jézef smiled, picked up the vaporizer filled with eau-de-Co- 
logne and began to spray my hair. Wagging his head, he looked 
at the little boy who was filling his can. They exchanged smiles. 
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Leaving the shop the boy stopped at my chair, tilted his head 
upwards and looked the barber in the face. 

“Can you sprinkle me a little, please”, he asked, pointing his 
nose still higher in the air. 

Jézef pumped at the vaporizer several times and surrounded the 
boy’s head with a pungent cloud of tiny droplets. 

“Aaa”, sighed the little boy with delight. Still inhaling the scent 
he tickled the door-bell and departed. 

I have survived the Occupation, although previously — soberly 
considering — I did not entertain any hope. I often think of the 
young waterer because — I think — he revived again a simple love 
for life, which had been dead in me. 


translated by Christopher J. Klinger 


THE CUCKOO 


ROBABLY all of you know very well that tiresome feeling of 

being foolish and in the way; when you cail on someone “at 

the wrong time”, in a mood and on business flagrantly out of 
keeping with the mood and preoccupations of the people you have 
come to see. I found myself in exactly such a situation the day 
before yesterday, when I walked at evening along a path through 
the fields into the village of Kurhan. 

You know, too, the wonderful beauty of dusk at springtime, 
warm and moist. Low above the ground, smoke and the smell 
of burnt wood creep away from the village; in the cowsheds, whips 
of warm milk, sucked out of the first new grass, thud against the 
tin bottoms of the still empty pails. 

Let me add that I came to call on a man whom — considering 
his advanced age — I hardly dare call my friend. He is Antoni, the 
local joiner, a man of great nobility of heart. He knows his job 
inside out and works at it with a devotion that always makes me 
think of those anonymous Renaissance craftsmen of whose han- 
diwork, as of bricks, the glorious edifice of the art of that period 
is built — a period in which conceptions of art and of handicraft 
were hardly distinguished from one another. 

It is easy to imagine the great peace that was in my heart as I 
approached the village of Kurhan. And there was the immediate 
prospect of a supper of sour milk and brown bread topped with 
heaps of snowy cheese and sprinkled with coarse-grained salt; 
and, later, that of fishing for silver perch im the river nearby. 

As soon as I came to the cottages, I sensed that something was 
wrong. Stillness reigned in the village instead of the usual evening 
bustle. People I knew answered my, “How are you, Grzelak”, “Good 
evening, sir”, “Hallo, Kostek” with an unaccustomed gravity. 
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At the fence of one of the cottage gardens men and women stoo4 
huddled together in a group, speaking in undertones. Even two littl: 
girls standing on the verge of the roadside ditch were talking iy 
whispers, wide-eyed, as if listening to some hair-raising fairy-tale 
I admit that as I passed I gave a little sigh of relief that death hai 
entered another cottage, not Antoni’s. 

He told me: “They brought him in from the fallow in a sheet 
The coarse linen was soaked through, and little drops kept trickling 
into the dust of the road. I fought in two wars, so I know wha 
the contents of such a sheet may look like... The shell had lain ther 
since ’42, the time when they marched on Russia. It was coverei 
over with earth, a little mound on the furrow. The rains must have 
washed off the layers of soil, but not enough to make the iron show 
through. The boy made a fire on the little mound, with last years 
potato stems. He was born after peace came, so what could he know 
about shells... He used to come into my workshop, he liked the 
shavings coiled into springs, I let him glue them together into long 
strands and he would hang them up like garlands on the fence...” 

The two of us were sitting in a boat on the river. As Antoni told 
me the story the day was breaking. The water flowed quickly here, 
gurgling softly against our boat. It was a good place for perch. 
A thin, young crescent moon hung in the sky. Sunrise reddened the 
long streaks of cloud fleeing towards the east. With each momen 
the light grew: delicate light that added a new richness to the colour 
of the water, to the yet watery green of the riverside trees and turf 
Far above, some crows flew past, cawing. Day came. The white 
face of the quarry on the western bank lit up brilliantly, and the 
weathercock on the spire of the cloister chapel flashed golden as 
a breeze awakened by the sun set it astir. 

I did not feel much like fishing. The morning brought me no 
joy; I could already feel the tédious heat of the day, the blinding 
glare of the sun on the water. We had arranged to go out fishing, 
so we went — that was all there was to it. 

The cloister bell rang for matins and at the same time the voice 
of a cuckoo carried to us across the water. I noticed that Antoni’s 
lips were moving. He was counting. He did not answer my 
questioning look at once, but glanced at the banks, the water, the 
trees, the earth steaming with the vigorous, scented dampness 0! 
spring... 

“I asked it the number of years of peace to come”, he said. 


translated by Agnieszka Glinczanka 
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SOCIETY AND LAW 


THE SEJM: TWO YEARS OF WORK* 


HE term of office of the Sejm elected in 1952 according to the 

provisions of the Constitution of the Polish People’s Republic came 
to an end in November 1956. In July 1956 the Eighth Plenary Session 
of the Central Committee of the Polish United Workers Party took 
place; its resolutions paid considerable attention to the Sejm. These 
stated in part: 

“The Party will strive to ensure political and legal conditions under 
which the Sejm, the supreme autority of the popular democratic state, 
will be able fully to carry out its fundamental constitutional task. 
Legislative work should be concentrated in the Sejm. The Sejm must 
fully avail itself of its constitutional right to control the Government 
in every respect. For that purpose a Supreme Board of Control must 
be created as a Sejm agency. When the basic state documents — the 
budget and the annual national economic plan — are to be approved, and 
when more important international agreements are to be ratified, the 
Sejm deputies must have the opportunity to study in detail the whole 
of the problems connected with the documents concerned. The Sejm 
must have an opportunity to express its opinion on all essential policies 
of the Government, so that only in exceptional cases may decisions in 
those matters which are within the competence of the legislative body 
be taken in the form of decrees adopted by the Council of State; the 
Sejm must, through its committees, be systematically and currently 
informed about the work of the Government. 


“The Central Committee declares itself in favour of the principle 
that in the future Sejm a part of the deputies should be permanently 
relieved of their professional duties so that they may devote themselves 
above all to their work in the Sejm. Sessions of the Sejm ought to be 
more frequent, and Sejm committees ought to work systematically 
between sessions. In such conditions the Parliament will be an efficient 
instrument of society’s control over the work of the Government and the 
State administration.” 

During the elections to the second Sejm, held on January 20th, 1957, 
458 deputies were elected; to this number one more was added in 
a by-election in the Nowy Sacz constituency. The composition of 
the chamber was as follows: the Polish United Workers Party 
(P.U.W.P.) — 239; the United Peasant Party (U.P.P.) — 113; the Demo- 


. haan is an abbreviated version of an article published in Nowe Drogi, 
0. 2, 1959. 
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cratic Party (D.P.) — 39; non-party — 63 (eight of these members formed 
the Catholic Deputies’ Group — Znak). At the moment of writing, death | 


and resignations have reduced the number of members to 455. 

The new sittings began with the adoption of new Rules determining 
both the procedure of the House and certain forms of contact between 
the Sejm and the other high authorities of State. The most important 
changes introduced by the new Rules were as follows: 

(a) The deputies were organized in parliamentary parties (instead 

of territorial (voivodship) groups, as in the previous Sejm); 

(b) The Presidium of the Sejm (consisting of the Marshal (Speaker) 
and the Deputy Marshals) is now to be advised by an Assembly 
of Senior Members; this to ensure the smooth working of the Sejm, 
and the co-operation of parliamentary parties and groups in 
matters connected with its activity; 

(c) The 11 committees which existed previously were replaced by 
19 committees, in principle corresponding to the various 
ministries; 

(d) Bills are now to be passed after two readings, instead of one, 
as previously; 

(e) The section of the Rules which deals with the approval by the 
Sejm of decrees passed by the Council of State and the procedure 
of replying to interpellations by deputies was reformulated and 
its provisions were made more precise. 

The first sitting of the second Sejm was held on February 20th, 1957. 

It is therefore now half-way through its four-year term of office. This 
seems a good moment to review its work. 

So far the second Sejm has held 35 plenary sittings, which have 
lasted for a total of 46 days. It has passed 98 Acts, 13 enactments and eight 
resolutions. 

The legislative activity of the Council of State which is empowered 
to pass legislation by decree when the Sejm is not in session, has been 
almost entirely eliminated. In the period between the end of the term 
of office of the first Sejm and the first sittings of its successor the Council 
of State passed 11 decrees. Between the first and second sessions of the 
second Sejm, it passed one decree. No decrees have been passed in the 
subsequent intervals between sessions. Ninety-nine written interpellations 
have been made. 

The Sejm committees have held some 700 sittings and adopted over 
1,500 desiderata adressed either to the Government as a whole or 10 
the various ministries. 

We may divide the 98 Acts passed by the Sejm to date into groups, 
some of which demand special mention. First, those which give the 
force of law to the democratization programme adopted by the P.U.W-P. 
This refers in particular to the Workers’ Controls Act, the National 
Councils Act, the Supreme Board of Control etc. Another group 1s 
concerned with the P.U.W.P. political programme for improving the 
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standard of living; pride of place here is held by the Pensions Act. 
Others refer to the gradual regulation of problems of the national eco- 
nomy, and agriculture in particular; to the administration of justice; 
and to matters which lie on the borderline of the two latter spheres 
(penal sanctions for transgressions of the law in activities connected with 
the national economy). 

The legislative work of the Sejm is significant not only for the 
cntent of the Acts it has adopted but also for the manner in which it 
has adopted them. As stated above, the legislative activity of the Council 
of State (legislation by decree) has now practically ceased to exist. The 
difference between these two forms of legislation has been emphasized 
by Mr Marian Rybicki, Minister of Justice, in a press interview: “The 
procedure of legislation by Acts of the Sejm are important because 
before they are passed they are subject to discussion. Additional function 
is to arouse the interest of public opinion and to increase the citizen’s 
knowledge of the law. It is obvious that new laws that are born in 
such an atmosphere do not surprise public opinion and are much better 
and much more quickly understood by the people...” (Trybuna Ludu, 
January 13th, 1959). It must also be added that the Sejm now discusses 
and approves matters which in the past were regulated by Government 
decisions alone (some of which were even not published). Examples are 
the annual national economic plan (previously adopted by the Gov- 
emment, and now passed by the Sejm), the provisional: budget, 
supplementary credits, etc. 

The rules and the practice of discussing and passing Bills have 
become established. The committees have now sufficient time to exa- 
mine critically all details. Often, one committee will ask others to 
give an opinion on the Bill under. discussion. Frequently, in addition 
to representatives of the Government, experts in the fields concerned 
are invited to attend the committee’s sittings. Sometimes the committee 
selects a sub-committee to make a draft of the Bill. Good results have 
followed. Only very rarely is a Bill passed by the Sejm, without 
amendments, in the form in which it was submitted by the Government. 
In the majority of cases Bills are studied very critically, and additions 
and modifications, deemed necessary by the deputies, are introduced. 
In certain cases the Bill as passed by the Sejm differs essentially from 
the original submitted by the Government. Frequently debates on Bills 
are augmented by wide discussion outside the Sejm. Before its adoption 
the Workers’ Controls Act, for example, was discussed in detail in 
tumerous factories. Sometimes a Bill provokes considerable discussion 
in the press, and elsewhere a discussion is initiated in the professional 
tireles concerned, as was the case with the Higher Education Act. 

A good deal of work has been done by the second Sejm in the field 
of control over other State authorities. No numerical data can be given, 
since it is hardly possible to express in figures the influence exerted 
by the Sejm (and in particular its committees) on the activities of the 
Various ministries. But it has been considerable. 
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How does the Sejm exercise this control? First (though not excly. 
sively), through its committees, who every year study the various part 
of the budget and the national economic plan. Nationalization of th: 
basic branches of the economy means that a study of the budget afford 
a much greater insight into the economic life of the socialist state thay 
is possible in any capitalist country. An important réle here ; 
being played by the Supreme Board of Control, the agency of the Sejn 
whose task is the systematic control of the economic, financial an 
administrative activity of the central and local bodies of state admi- 
nistration. Representatives of the Board participate in all the sitting 
of the Sejm and its committees and submit data, observations and con- 
clusions. In certain cases the Board undertakes special control operations 
when instructed to do so by the Sejm. For the first time this year the 
Sejm, in its examination of the report submitted by the Government on 
the implementation of the (1957) budget and the National Economir 
Plan, was aided by the detailed comments of the Supreme Board 
Control. 

One distinctive feature of the work of the committees are the 
so-called special sittings, devoted to an analysis of a definite issue in the 
various fields of social, economic and cultural life. The Heavy, Chemical 
and Mining Industries Committee, for example, dedicated one of its 
sittings to the situation in the oil industry, and another to that in the 
power industry. The Light Industry, Handicrafts and Work Co-operatives 
Committee studied the supply of the market with some of the basic 
consumer goods, in particular seasonal and children’s goods. The Home 
Affairs Committee, together with the Administration of Justice 
Committee, dealt with problems of juvenile deliquency and _hooli- 
ganism, etc. Such sittings are usually opened by a report by a repre 
sentative of the ministry concerned or by one of the deputies, a member 
of the committee in question. After a discussion the committee adopts 
desiderata and sends them to the Government. Such desiderata are no! 
binding upon the Government or the interested ministry, but they 
nevertheless express an opinion which the Government (or minister) 
must take into account. 

In the search for the best forms of control over administration some 
committees have visited various regions of the country, factories, etc 
The Shipping and Maritime Economy Committee, for example, travelled 
along the entire coast between Szczecin and Gdansk, and the Public 
Health and Physical Culture Committee has visited numerous health 
resorts. Usually, however, if something is to be examined on the spot, 
the committees delegate either a sub-committee or even indivudual 
deputies. 

Of course this kind of parliamentary activity still has its defects. 
Among them are lack of adequate planning of committee work and an 
excessive attention to detail, which especially in the case of committee 
proposals involves the danger of interfering with the executive authority 
of the Government and of replacing control with administrative 
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injunctions. The committees have put forward 1,500 proposals. This may 
testify not only to their vigour, but also to certain shortcomings in oo 
work. . 
One question remains to be dealt with. In pursuing a policy of good 
relations with all states, regardless of their social systems, the Sejm 
in the last two years continued to maintain contacts with the Parliaments 
of other countries, and took an active part in the work of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. Polish parliamentary delegations visited Italy, 
Bulgaria, Finland, Great Britain, Belgium, France, Czechoslovakia and 
Roumania; while Poland welcomed delegations from Roumania, Czecho- 
sovakia, Denmark, Great Britain, Vietnam, Bulgaria and Norway, as 
well as individual members of parliament from many countries. In 
May 1957, an official delegation of the Sejm attended a meeting with 
parliamentary delegations from the German Democratic Republic and 
Czechoslovakia in Berlin. Representatives of the Polish Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union participated in the 46th Conference of the 
Union in London and in the 47th Conference in Rio de Janeiro. 

In 1959, the 48th annual Conference of the Interparliamentary Union 
will be held in Warsaw from August 27th to September 4th. Between 
six and seven hundred representatives of some 50 parliaments are 
expected to attend. 


Andrzej Gwizdz 











ECONOMY AND LIFE 


BALANCE SHEET: 1958 


HE Central Statistical Office recently gave details of the execution 
of the National Economic Plan and the development of the national 
economy in 1958. Both figures and statistical tables give a picture of 
overall economic expansion, in spite of shortcomings in certain sectors. 


The rate of increase of industrial production was maintained at 
a high level. Total industrial production increased by 9.5 per cent over 
1957. Production of capital goods increased by 8.8 per cent and that 
of consumer goods by 10.2 per cent. This striking development in the 
manufacture of consumer goods was fundamental in the restoration of 
market equilibrium, disturbed in past years, In the first half of 1957 
the country was threatened with inflation as a result of the population's 
rapidly increased purchasing power. But in the final months of the year 
and in 1958 this threat was eliminated. The task of increased production 
for the home market to which the Government committed all branches 
of the consumer goods industry has been fulfilled. ° 


The factories of the textile, clothing and leather industries under the 
Ministry of Light Industry attained — despite often inadequate premises 
and outdated equipment — a production increase of 9.5 per cent; the 
factories of the foodstuffs industry — 7.8 per cent; small scale production 
enterprises supervised by local councils — 18.5 per cent; work co-opera- 
tives — 11 per cent. 


Changes typical of industrialized countries enjoying high standards 
of living occurred in the structure of consumption. Demand for durable 
consumer goods rose steadily. The remarkable 60 per cent increase in 
home market production by the machine industry is therefore not alto- 
gether unexpected. There have been particularly marked increases in 
the production of motor-cycles (37.4 per cent), bicycles (36 per cent), 
wireless sets (22 per cent), television sets (257 per cent), washing 
machines (53 per cent), and refrigerators (154 per cent). The supply 
of the market was therefore significantly improved in 1958, although 
certain products were still in short supply. Some enterprises — work 
co-operatives in particular — failed to show sufficient judgment in 
adapting production to the changing pattern of demand. Thus stocks of 
certain goods accumulated in factory warehouses. 

In heavy industry the most rapid development was noted in the 
electric power, chemical and building materials industries. Power pro- 
duction increased by 13 per cent — much more rapidly than the average 
for industrial production. This meant that the power industry was able 
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tosome extent to catch up with industrial demand. In the past, the short 
supply of electric power for industry had hampered production of many 

ucts, particularly steel and chemicals. This improvement is to be 
attributed first to the installation (in 1958) in both old and new electric 
plants of generators of a total capacity of 766,000 KW. For example, 
a turbo-generator of 100,000 KW was installed in the electric power 
plant at Skawina. 

In 1958 industrial enterprises operated far more steadily and smoothly 
than in the past. Improved supplies of raw and other materials to 
industry have been chiefly responsible for this. Nevertheless the eco- 
nomic authorities have continued to view the excessive stocks of certain 
industrial products with grave concern. The Government has announced 
its intention of taking steps to eliminate this undesirable development. 

The new agricultural policy inaugurated by the Government at the 
end of 1956 also yielded good results in 1958. There was a further 
increase in agricultural production. Preliminary estimates indicate that 
total agricultural production was about 3 per cent higher than in 1957. 
Animal production played the larger part in this. 

Crops of the four staple grains totalled approximately 13.5 million 
tons, a slight increase over 1957. Compared with the 1954-57 average, 
these crop yields were higher by about 10 per cent. The grain yield 
per hectare amounted to 14.89 quintals, an increase of 6.5 per cent over 
the 1954-57 average. 

A fall in the number of cattle (0.7 per cent), particularly in younger 
animals, must be regarded as an adverse development. Agricultural 
production rose last year and was accompanied by a sharp rise in State 
purchases and a further reduction in obligatory livestock deliveries. 
Livestock purchases in 1958, in terms of weight, increased by 23 per cent 
over 1957. 

The income of the peasant population from the sale of agricultural 
produce was about 7 milliard zlotys more than in 1957 — an increase 
of approximately 14 per cent. The countryside received considerable State 
credits. Long and short term credits extended to individual holdings and 
co-operative farms (1,869 in all), to agricultural circles and other rural 
units amounted to 2,157 milion zlotys — an increase of 60.9 per cent 
over 1957. The supply of building materials has also improved. Cement 
deliveries to the countryside, for example, were 24 per cent higher than 
in 1957. The total investment made in individual holdings (including 
housing investment) and co-operative farms has been estimated at 
8 milliard zlotys — 18 per cent more than in 1957. 

A certain reduction in the rate of investment, especially marked 
in the socialized sector of industry, has been noted in recent years. This 
was a result of the steps taken to increase the share of consumption 
in the national income. 1958 marked the beginning of a new economic 
drive, distinguished in particular by a fresh emphasis on investment. 
According to preliminary information capital investment in the 
national economy amounted to approximately 67.5 milliard zlotys — 
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8.1 per cent more than in 1957. Capital investment in the socialized 
sector fo the national economy was approximately 56 milliard zlotys — 
3 milliard zlotys (5.4 per cent) more than in 1957. Of this total of 
investment industry took up 37.9 per cent, agriculture 13.3 per cent 
and housing 23.8 per cent. 

The largest increase in industrial investment was in the building 
material industry (approximately 10 per cent), in deep coal mining 
(about 5.3 per cent) as well as in the foodstuffs industry. 

The part of the national income earmarked for consumption 
increased by about 4 per cent above 1957. The wage fund of socialized 
industry was about 7.8 milliard zlotys greater than in 1957 — an increase 
of approximately 7 per cent. 

In 1958 the economic authorities launched an intensive campaign 
against overstaffing. As a result the number of persons employed in the 
socialized economy outside agriculture increased only by 45,000. 

The number of persons employed in the socialized economy was 


approximately 6,862 thousand in 1958. 6,280 thousand of these were | 


employed outside agriculture. Socialized industry had a total labour 
force of 2,933 thousand (an increase of about one per cent over 1957). 
720,000 people were employed in the building industry (a fall of one 
per cent) and 624,000 in transport and communications (an increase 
of 3 per cent). 

In 1958 the number of civil servants was cut by 40,000 persons 
(14 per cent). 

The number of those seeking jobs, including those registered as 
unemployed (31,000), was smaller than the number of vacancies offered 
(75,600). Industrial productivity increased by 8.2 per cent. 

The Central Statistical Office reports a progressive development of 
Polish foreign trade in 1958. During the year Poland maintained trade 
relations with 125 countries, ten more than in 1957. According to preli- 
minary information, the export plan for 1958 was exceeded by 5.1 per 
cent, and the import plan by 2.2 per cent. Exports reached a value of 
4,230 million exchange zlotys (more than one milliard dollars), which in 
comparison with 1957 means an increase of 8.5 per cent in terms of 
current prices and approximately 280 per cent in terms of comparative 
prices. The value of imports amounted to 4,802 million exchange zlotys: 
4.1 per cent below the 1957 level in terms of current prices but one per 
cent above it when calculated in comparative prices. 

It is well known that market trends abroad affected Polish exports 
adversely. But although prices slumped in commodities of primary 
importance to Polish exports (such as coal, rolled products and certain 
foodstuffs) — both the trade balance and the balance of payments 
improved. This was the result of a considerable increase in exports of 
complete plants (71 per cent above 1957), of ships (31.7 per cent), coal 
(21.8 per cent), soda ash (218 per cent), sugar (127.5 per cent), live hogs 
(369 per cent), etc. 

There were also other satisfactory changes in the structure of both 
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imports and exports in 1958. Exports of raw materials and semi-finished 
goods fell. But the total of processed goods increased. The share of 
machinery, equipment and vehicles in total exports increased from 
0 per cent in 1957 to 26.9 per cent in 1958, and the share of agricultural 
produce and foodstuffs from 12.6 per cent to 17.3 per cent. 

Foreign trade therefore played an important part in the re-estab- 
‘lishment of an economic equilibrium impaired in the past. At the same 


‘tite it has paved the way for further economic expansion. 
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‘were Natural gas has recently been 
labour fin the news a good deal in Po- 
1957). Gand. Hitherto, consumption has 
Mf one fheen low, at less than 400 million 
crease jcibic metres annually. But pros- 
pecting has been intensified since 
mid-1957. New gas fields have been 
fund in south-eastern Poland (the 
wesz6w Voivodship), first near 
ubacz6w, later in the Dabrowa 
tnowska district near Mielec, 
md finally near Jarostaw and 
Przemysl. Geologists are now in- 
fcined to believe that the whole 
northern part of the Voivodship 
may be a gas-bearing area. 
This is corroborated by the 
ms of fact that in similar geological for- 
rative Mations just across the border, in 
ihe U.S.S.R., very extensive gas 
fields have been found, with an 
stimated capacity of some 300 mil- 
cports pard cubic metres. This year pros- 
ecting has been further intensi- 
led, and the construction of the 
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, coal Powska is already beginning. 

» hogs | The chemical industry will be 
€ principal recipient of the na- 

' both gas, which is to be used as 
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a basis for the expansion of the 
Chemical Works at Tarndéw (nitro- 
genous fertilizers and plastics), for 
the production of synthetic rubber 
in the Chemical Combine at OSwie- 
cim, and for the construction of 
a large synthetic fibre factory in 
the Rzesz6w Voivodship. The utili- 
zation of natural gas in the power 
and metallurgical industries is also 
under consideration, This year is 
likely to see natural gas take a per- 
manent and important place among 
Poland’s power resources. Produ- 
ction will have a marked effect on 
the coal situation, and with it on 
the export potential of the coun- 
try. 


EXPORT INVESTMENT 


In the first quarter of the year 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade set 
up a special foreign currency fund 
for the promotion of small-scale in- 
vestment in export production. The 
fund is to be distributed in the form 
of credits granted on the applica- 
tion of the industrial establish- 
ments and foreign trade organiza- 
tions concerned. It is essential that 
the credit should be allotted out- 
side the framework of the state in- 
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vestment plan. The underlying 
principle is a rapid amortization of 
the outlays, within 1—2 years. The 
guarantor is the foreign trade 
enterprise concerned, which will 
also decide whether the investment 
proposed by an establishment is li- 
kely to increase exports of the gi- 
ven commodity and whether such 
exports are profitable in terms of 
foreign currency. 

In the past the export initiative 
of many enterprises was frequent- 
ly frustrated by the lack of for- 
eign currency for the purchase of 
equipment — even if its value was 
only a few score thousand dollars. 
Purchases outside the state plan 
have now become possible and fur- 
thermore the foreign trade organi- 
zations are clearly in favour of 
them. 


4 


GROWTH OF THE MERCHANT 
NAVY 


On December 31st, 1958, Po- 
land’s merchant navy had a total 
tonnage of 447,000 DWT. By 1965 
a threefold increase, to a total of 
1.25 million DWT, is planned. The 
estimated cost of this expansion 
is some 225 million dollars. 

A rapid amortization of these 
outlays is expected, for the present 
average period of amortization for 
Polish ships in terms of foreign 
currency is between three and 
three-and-a-half years. 

The expansion programme will 
mainly involve the two biggest Po- 
lish shipping enterprises: Polskie 
Linie Oceaniczne (Polish Ocean Li- 
nes) and Polska Zegluga Morska 
(Polish Steamship Company). The 
P.O.L., apart from the tonnage it 
will receive before 1960, expects to 
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purchase a further 47 ships be. 
tween 1961 and 1965, with a tonns- 
ge of 416,300 DWT. These will ip- 
clude 32 general cargo vessels, 
ven of 10,000 DWT and 25 of 8,20, 


five 18,000 DWT tankers, and other 


units. By 1965 the P.S.C. fleet is tp 
increase to a total tonnage of some 
426,000 DWT. The Company wil 
buy 22 tramps, 16 of »12,500 Dwr 
and six of 3,200 DWT, four refri- 
gerator ships, and other units. 
As a result of these purchase 
the merchant navy will be substan- 
tially modernized, thus increasing 
its power to compete on the world 
freight market. 
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RURAL CREDITS 


The Economic Committee of the 
Council of Ministers has decided 
extend credit assistance to farm 
for the purchase of fertilizers f 
this year’s crops. This will take th 
form either of commodity or 
credits. The first will be gran 
by rural co-operatives against p 
missory notes at the purchase 0 
a definite quantity of fertilizer, 
Such credits will be subject 
a two per cent annual rate of it 
terest and repayment will be by 
18 monthly instalments. A new 
provision lays down that no endar- 
sement by a third party will be 
required for the granting of a ci® 
dit. Bank credits, to be granted by 
the Bank Rolny (Agricultural Bank) 
and by savings banks, are repay 
able on the same terms as the com 
modity credits, but at a higher ralé 
of interest (3 per cent per annum) 
The total appropriation for both 
types of credit is 450 million 
zlotys. 

The introduction of these nev 
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NEW TRADE AGREEMENTS 


credit terms is connected with 
a fall in fertilizer sales in 1958. 

The utilization of the credits 
granted to the countryside in 1958 
throws an interesting light on the 
attitude of the peasants towards in- 
yestment. Out of total credits of 
over 1,500 million zlotys the peas- 


wil) ants used some 1,200 million zlo- 
wT tys for the construction of new 


. buildings, chiefly dwelling-houses; 
} 163 million zlotys went for invest- 
, ments in livestock breeding (mainly 

} pedigree livestock), and 125 million 


acing’ ZOtys for the purchase of agricul- 
snigt tural machinery. This appears to 


i} corroborate the prevailing opinion 


that (because of previous neglect) 
building problems are at present 
even more important for the coun- 


hel tryside than investment aimed at 


nj understandable 
mn that prior to 1956 the countryside 


more intensive farming. This is 
if we remember 


he) UNderwent a severe shortage of 











building materials, 


MODERNIZATION 


_ OF THE COTTON INDUSTRY 


The textile industry in Poland 
has a considerable tradition; it was 
one of the first to be founded in 


this country. Today its position is 
unhappy, since it is operating with 


a great deal of obsolete equipment. 


“| Over 50 per cent of the machines 





of 


now in operation in the cotton mills 
date from before the First World 
War, and only 21.8 per cent are 
comparatively modern, having been 
installed since 1947. 


The modernization of machine- 
ry has become imperative for the 
industry. This has been under way 
in stages, beginning in 1957, and 
the funds allocated for this purpo- 
se are steadily rising. In 1957 they 
were 279 million zlotys, in 1958 — 
327 million zlotys, and this year 
they will rise to 585 million zlotys. 
A further increase will take place 
in the course of the new five-year 
plan, when modernization will con- 
tinue in two stages. During the 
first, from 1959-61, a total of 
519,000 new spindles are to be in- 
stalled in the medium-yarn spin- 
ning mills, several hundred thou- 
sand more are scheduled for instal- 
lation in the later period (1962-65). 


It is estimated that the outlay 
on the modernization of the cotton 
industry will be reasonably profi- 
table. Labour productivity, quality 
of goods and the volume of pro- 
duction will improve substantially: 
It is worth noting that in the last 
few years the demand for cotton 
fabrics in Poland has been increa- 
sing at a rate which has necessita- 
ted a cut in exports in order to 
meet home demand. : 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENTS 


GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


Negotiations on a 1959 trade 
agreement between Poland and 
West Germany have been conclu- 
ded in Warsaw. The G.F.R. is at 
Present one of Poland’s biggest 


trading partners. In 1958 the trade 
turnover between the two coun- 
tries reached a level of about 150 
million dollars. The most impor- 
tant Polish exports are bituminous 
coal, agricultural products and 
foodstuffs, particularly meat, Prin- 
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cipal imports are machinery and 
rolling-mill products. Under the 
1959 agreement Poland will conti- 
nue to supply the Federal Repub- 
lic with pigs at last year’s level, 
but the quantity of meat preserves 
will be reduced. Separate negotia- 
tions took place on the question 
of coal, in view of the fact that 
since February 15, 1959, the G.F.R. 
has imposed a duty on coal imports. 
The Polish duty-free quota for 1959 
is 303,000 tons; deliveries last year 
exceeded 1.2 million tons. In these 
circumstances it is reasonable to 
expect a certain fall in the Po- 
lish—G.F.R. trade turnover in 1959. 


VIETNAM 


The 1959 trade agreement pro- 
vides for a very substantial increa- 
se in turnover of 70 per cent. Viet- 
nam will become one of Poland’s 
main suppliers of rice and maize. 
Polish exports will include machi- 
mery, automation equipment, rol- 
ling-mill products, chemical arti- 
cles and pharmaceuticals. 


GUINEA 


Poland and Guinea have signed 
-their first mutual trade agreement, 
which also provides for technical 
co-operation between the two coun- 
tries. Poland will export textiles, 
metal goods, rubber footwear and 
certain machinery, in return for 
which she will receive iron ore, 
uncut diamonds, and a number of 
other raw materials. Payment will 
be made in French francs. 
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DENMARK 
The volume of Polish-Danish 


trade has recently increased. The 


1959 agreement, signed in War 


land’s principal exports will be 
coal, coke, rolling-mill products, 


textiles, chemicals, glass and por 


celain. From Denmark she will re 
ceive marine engines and equip. 
ment, installations for the food in- 
dustry, ships, radio equipment, pre 


stock, etc. 


NORTH KOREA 


The year 1959 will inaugurate 
a large trading programme with 
North Korea. In 1958 trade ex- 
change totalled barely 2.5 million 
dollars; this year it will amount 
to nearly 15 million dollars. Ex- 
port plans include tractors, motor 
trucks, electrical and optical equip- 
ment, chemicals, dyestuffs, and 
pharmaceutical products. Imports 
will include non-ferrous metals 
(copper, lead, zinc and zinc con 
centrates), oleagineous seeds, fish- 
meal, honey, hops and tobacco. 


GHANA 


The agreement recently signed 
in Accra envisages both trade ex- 
change and technical co-operation. 
The document provides for al 
exchange of permanent trade mis- 
sions and for the promotion of 
technical co-operation. A formal 
trade agreement is to be signed it 
the course of this year during the 
visit of a Ghana delegation to Po 
land. 
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VISITS AND FOREIGN CONTACTS 


A government delegation of the 
Republic of Guinea was recently in 
this country, led by the Minister 
of Economy and Planning, L. Bea- 
yogui. The guests held talks with 
representatives of the Polish Gov- 
emment on subjects of interest to 
both countries and visited several 
large industrial plants. 

Jugoslav specialists in protec- 
tive measures against radiation re- 
cently spent two weeks in Poland. 
The group was headed by Rade Bu- 
lat, member of the Federal Nuclear 
Energy Commission. 

Admiral Carlos A. L. Fontes 
Ferreira, Chairman of the Brazilian 
Committee for the Supervision of 
Ships under Construction in Eu- 
fope, arrived recently in this coun- 
try. Since Poland is at present the 
largest European shipbuilder for 
Brazil, Admiral Ferreira has set 
up his headquarters in Warsaw, 
whence he intends to make occasio- 
nal business trips to other coun- 
tries. 

Professor Bolestaw Krupinski 
has been elected chairman of the 
International Mining Committee, 
on which 11 countries are at pre- 
sent represented. 

Edward Drozniak, Chairman of 
the National Bank of Poland, re- 
cently visited the United Arab Re- 
public as a guest of the Governor 


of the Republic’s National Bank. 
This was a return visit. 

A delegation of the building 
industry, headed by Minister Ste- 
fan Pietrusiewicz, has spent some 
time in Czechoslovakia in order to 
study new building methods now 
being used there. 

The Vice-President of the Po- 
lish Academy of Sciences, Profes- 
sor Janusz Groszkowski, has deli- 
vered a lecture at Rangoon on the 
development of electronics in Po- 
land. Professor Groszkowski’s vi- 
sit was at the invitation of the 
Burmese Scientific Society. 

On his way back from Ceylon, 
Professor Oskar Lange has visited 
India as a guest of Professor Ma- 
hanalobis, one of the originators of 
the Indian five-year plans. 

Professor COzestaw Bobrowski 
has been invited to take part in the 
work of a U.N. commission of 
experts for the supervision of eco- 
nomic aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

At the invitation of the Norwe- 
gian Government a Polish delega- 
tion, led by Minister of Shipping 
and Water Economy Professor Sta- 
nistaw Darski, has visited Oslo. The 
delegation had talks on the pos- 
sible extension of trade exchange, 
co-operation in shipping, etc., 
between the two countries. 


FACTS AND EVENTS 


*A new type of fishing mother- 
ship, recently built by the Gdarisk 
Shipyards, has passed her tests. The 
new vessel has a carrying capacity 
at 9,300 DWT and displacement of 
11,540 BRT, a speed of 12 knots, and 
a crew of 261. She carries a helicop- 
ter for reconnaissance purposes and 


has a hospital and a cinema. Three 
such ships have now been launched, 
and a fourth will be completed in 
May. 
® Under credits granted by the 
United States in 1958 various quanti- 
ties of capital equipment are to be 
purchased. Among others, a contract 
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to the value of 2.4 million dollars has 
been signed for the delivery of a 
continuous sheet-metal galvanizing 
plant, to be installed in the Lenin 
Iron and Steel Works at Nowa Huta. 
Other purchases include a series of 
special machine tools for the pro- 
duction of bevel gears for the mo- 
tor car industry, a Torrington rolling 
machine for the flattening of wire 
and a quantometer for the Warszawa 
Metallurgical Works, 


® An order for a modern motor 
ship of 8,500 tons carrying capacity 
has been placed by the Polish Ocean 
Lines with the Elsinore Shipyards at 
Helsingoer (Denmark). The ship will 
go into service on their South-Ame- 
rican line. 


® A group of sociologists and eco- 
nomists from Warsaw scientific cen- 
tres have begun research into the 
activity of workers’ controls in five 
large factories in the capital. Among 
other problems they will study the 
relations between the self-governing 
bodies and the factory administra- 
tions, the position of the works’ di- 
rector in carrying out his dual res- 
ponsibilities (to the superior autho- 
rities and to the self-governing bo- 
dies), the relations between the con- 
trol machinery and the personnel, the 
situation within the workers’ control 
bodies themselves, etc. 


® Two new investment schemes in 
the power industry have been ap- 
proved by the Economic Committee 
of the Council of Ministers: a hydro- 
electric power station on the Vistula 
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at Whoclawek (six turbo-generator 
with an aggregate power of 160 MW 
and a thermoelectric power station 
operating on brown coal at Turéy 
(six ,turbo-generators, each of 2) 
KW). 


® The coal industry has suggestei 
that the planned output of bitumi. | 


nous coal for 1959 (111.5 million tony 
should be increased by a further on 


million tons, i. e. to 112.5 million tons 


® Savings accounts in the Post- 
Office Savings Bank (PKO) showei 
a total deposit of 8,600 million zloty; 
on January 31, 1959. Deposits ar 
increasing rapidly. During 1958 they 
went up by some 1,800 million zlo- 
tys. 


® New export contracts for com- 
plete industrial installations have re- 
cently been concluded by the CEKOP 
Foreign Trade Enterprise. A second 
sugar mill, valued at 4.5 million dol- 
lars, has been sold to Iran, where it 
is to be put into operation in No- 
vember 1960, and Indonesia has or- 
dered four shipyards for fishing ves- 
sels, value 5 million dollars, which 
are to be delivered in 1961—63. 


® The 8th open-hearth furnace 
with a capacity of 370 tons per firing 
has begun production in the Lenin 
Iron and Steel Works. It has been 
entirely designed and built by Po 
lish engineers. 


® A Polish-Jugoslav Chamber of 
Commerce has been set up in War- 
saw as the counterpart of a similar 
office opened last year in Jugoslavia. 


REAL WAGES OF WORKERS IN SOCIALIZED 
INDUSTRY 


Wage fund and average nominal wages, 1955-1958 


N 1958 the net wage fund (after income tax deductions) was larger by 
35 milliard zlotys (43.5 per cent) than in 1955. 
During this period the net averge monthly nominal wage increased 
by 33.7 cent. This has been brought about in the first place by wage in- 
creases approved by the Government and in the second by greater pro- 


ductivity. 
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REAL WAGES OF WORKERS 
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In 1956 funds earmarked by the State for wage increases amounted to 
9438 million zlotys; in 1957 — to 5,541 million zlotys, and in 1958 — 3,877 











million zlotys. . 
TABLE 1 
Nominal wages in the socialized sector 1955-1958 
Specification Unit 1955 1956 1957 1958 

Gross wage fund sone 86,245 | 99,838 | 117,842 | 125,610 
Net wage fund een 80,725 | 93,648 | 109,593 | 115,812 
Average number 

employed thousands 6,671 6,981 7,142 7,158 
Average monthly gross 

wage per employed 

worker zlotys 1,077 1,192 1,375 1,462 
Average monthly net 

wage per employed 

worker zlotys 1,008 1,118 1,279 1,348 
Index of average 

monthly nominal net 

wage zlotys 100 110.9 126.8 133.7 


























AVERAGE WAGES IN SOCIALIZED INDUSTRY AND THE BUILDING TRADE 
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In some branches of the economy, particularly administration, ther 
were also structural changes in the pattern of employment: many |o- 
wer-paid workers with inadequate qualifications moved to better-paid 
work in other professions. This, too, increased the average nominal wage, 





AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT IN SOCIALIZED INDUSTRY AND THE BUILDING TRADE 
Monthly average (1955 = 100) 
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TABLE 2 
Nominal wage increases in different branches of the socialized sector 











Average monthly wage in zlotys | 1958 
Specification Index 
1955 1956 1957 1958* | (1955 = 100) 
Overall 1,077 1,192 1,375 1,462 135.7 
Industry 4 1,183 1,320 1,578 1,680 142.0 
Agriculture 831 910 974 1,080 130.0 
Forestry 715 812 | 935 1,060 148.3 
Building 1,321 1,421 1,584 1,780 134.7 
Transport and commu- 
nications 1,085 1,190 1,407 1,490 137.3 
Trade 904 1,027 1,195 1,240 137.2 
Communal Services and 
housing administration 973 1,102 1,299 1,440 148.0 
Cultural and social 
services 895 990 1,132 1,240 138.5 
Civil administration 1,032 1,196 1,312 1,420 137.6 
Administration of justice 930 1,071 1,238 1,360 146.2 
Financial and insurance 
institutions 977 1,088 1,215 1,320 135.1 




















* Preliminary figures 
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REAL WAGES OF WORKERS 
TABLE 3 


Indices of nominal wage increases 





in different branches of socialized industry in 1958 


























Index 

Specification (1955 = 100) 
Socialized industry as a whole 142.0 
Electric power 140.5 
Fuel and coking industry 150.4 
of which, coal mines and briquette plants 152.1 
Iron foundries (including ore mining) 141.5 
Non-ferrous foundries (including ore mining) 142.5 
Machine and metal industry 138.8 
Chemical industry (including mining of raw materials) 136.9 
Rubber industry 141.2 
Mining of minerals and production of mineral synthetics 148.6 
Building materials (including mining of raw materials) 136.3 
Glass, porcelain and pottery 131.3 
Timber industry (without felling and timber transport) 142.5 
Paper industry 137.4 
Textile industry 141.3 
Clothing industry (excluding leather, fur and knitted clothing) 124.6 
Leather, fur and footwear industry 127.5 
Fat, soap and cosmetics industry 152.2 
Foodstuffs 137.5 
Salt industry 159.6 
Printing industry and production of articles of cultural use 145.8 
Other industrial branches 142.1 

TABLE 4 
Structural changes in employment — growth of numbers in higher 
income brackets* 
Monthly gross wage, in zlotys: 
et under | over 
600 | wr-00| 701-800 | 801-1000] 1001-1200} 1201-1500 01-200 am 2501-3000) soon 
percentages of total labour force 

1955 15.3 | 9.0 | 10.5 | 18.8} 14.8 | 14.2 | 10.8 3.8 1.5 » 

1957 6.4 | 4.5 6.0 | 14.4| 15.4 | 18.5 | 18.8 8.4 3.9 3.7 

1958 4.2 | 2.9 4.1} 11.3 | 14.0 | 19.5 | 22.0 | 11.3 5.4 5.3 











* Table prepared on the basis of investigated earnings of all employed workers in the 
1955, 1957 and 1958 





month of September, 
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TABLE 5 


Structure of expenditure and price indices 



































































Price changes, 1955-1958 


and certain fish and fruit products were cut, 


income groups. 


TABLE 6 


Annual per-capita , Price indices | 

Specification een in (1955 = 100) | 

‘i ep percentages 1957 | 1958 
Overall 8,727 100.0 105.0 107.1 
Foodstuffs 4,659 53.4 101.1 101.4 
Alcohol 252 2.9 107.6 120.9 

Commodities other than 

foodstuffs 3,082 35.3 109.5 111.4 
Services 734 8.4 111.6 123.1 


Two large-scale adjustments were made in the period 1955-1956, 


In April 1955 prices of certain consumer goods were reduced, princi- 
pally textiles, clothing and footwear. Among foodstuffs the prices of lard 


In October 1956 prices of the following goods were lowered: cotton 
bedding, certain varieties of footwear and aluminium containers, as well 
as certain foodstuffs — including rice, lemons, potatoes, coffee and cocoa. 

Numerous and considerable price adjustments were made in 1957; 
they raised the overall cost of living by 5 per cent. These changes affec- 
ted approximately 46 per cent of the trade turnover. Prices of the remain- 
ing 54 per cent continued unchanged: this group of commodities con- 
sists principally of foodstuffs, in which the maintenance of stable prices 
is essential, particularly for families of workers in the middle and lower 


Cost of living indices of the income groups in 1958 (1955 = 100) 














































Income group 
1 phe mieten 4,800 zlotys annually Over 18,000 zlotys 
Average per person annually per person 
Overall 107.1 103.9 109.6 
Foodstuffs 101.4 100.8 101.8 
Goods other than 
foodstuffs 111.4 108.1 112.8 
Services 117.8 123.8 
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In 1958 price adjustments did not affect the cost of living index. The 
slight increase in the cost of living that occurred was largely the result 
of price changes made in the middle and at the and of 1957 (dairy pro- 
ducts, animal fats, and imported commodities). The price adjustments 
made last December came too late to be reflected in the figures for the 


year. 


One may say in general that the upward tendency of prices in the pe- 
riod 1956-1958 principally affected gods which figure rather in the 
budgets of people in the higher income groups. 


Real wages in the socialized economy 1956-1958 


The five-year plan, 1956-1960, set out to increase the average real wa- 
ges of manual and white collar workers by at least 30 per cent. This in- 
crease was not meant however to be constant; it was more rapid in the 
initial years of the plan (1956 and 1957) and has now slackened. 


The index of increases in average real wages from 1956 to 1958, with 
1955 taken as 100, is 124.8. This is computed on the basis of the nominal 
wage index and the cost of living index. The figure indicates that the 
upward adjustment of real wages by at least 30 per cent by 1960 is 
entirely feasible. 


In accordance with the provisions of the plan, real wages were increa- 
sed in 1956 by 11.6 per cent, in 1957 by 8.2 per cent and in 1958 by 3.3 
per cent. 


TABLE 7 


Real wage indices in the socialized sector, 1956 — 1958 





Specification "4955 1956 1957 1958 





Net average monthly nominal wage 
per worker in the socialized 
sector in zlotys 1,008 1,118 1,279 1,348 


Nominal wage index 100.0 110.9 126.8 133.7 
Cost of living index 100.0 99.4 105.0 107.1 
Real wage index 100.0 111.6 120.8 124.8 


Real wage index, previous 
year = 100 
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Allowances and remunerations not included 
in the wage fund 


Only payments made in actual wages have been taken into account in 
computing the nominal wage. Sick pay, family allowances, special con- 
tract payments, factory fund disbursements, etc. were ignored. These 











payments have developed as illustrated in the following table: 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
Specification 
in million zlotys 

Sick pay 1,478.1 1,801.2 2,727.7 2,470.5 
Family allowanee 5,638.9 6,011.5 7,013.7 7,664.8 
Payments for work 

on contract 2,657.2 2,788.5 2,671.6 2,106.6* 
Premiums and other 

cash payments from 

the factory fund — 400.0 805.4 2,565.9* 
Other remunerations 

mot covered by the 

wage fund -- 1,735.0 1,710.0 1,350.0* | 








* First three quarters only. 
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FROM ECONOMIC PERIODICALS 


N the course of the discussion 

on the next Five-Year Plan 
(1961 to 1965) and on the long-run 
plan for 1961 to 1975, more and 
more attention is being devoted to 
matters connected with regional 
planning, with the proper locali- 
zation of new productive plant and 
with making the best possible use 
of economic reserves in the coun- 
try as a whole. An extremely inte- 
resting contribution is provided by 
Professor Kazimierz Secomski’s 
article on “The General and Regio- 
nal Problems of the Western Ter- 
ritories” (Ekonomista, No. 5, 1958). 
The author, an outstanding econo- 
mist, discusses method and theory 











in general, rather than the statisti- 
cal and economic analysis of defi- 


nite problems. 


The Western Territories cover 
one third of the area of the country. 
They contain one quarter of the 
population and provide nearly 30 
per cent of industrial production. 
At the same time, however, these 
territories account for 40 per cent 
of the population increase of the 
country. “It is here, therefore, that 
a new generation is growing Up, 
and it is here that a broad founda- 
tion of life must -be built for 


them.” 


“At the time of the inclusion 
of the Western Territories in the 


Profe 


state 
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German economic organism”, says 
Professor Secomski, “they formed 
a kind of colonial annexe. This 
state of affairs involved Germany 
in a great many difficulties. There 
was a steady exodus of the popu- 
lation from the territories, to des- 
cribe which a special term, Ost- 
flucht, was coined. This made a con- 
stant, seasonal immigration of farm 
labourers from Poland an absolute 
necessity. Today the Western Terri- 
tories have been transformed into 
an economically strong area, with 
a rapidly increasing population, 
and with prospects of a more rapid 
development than that of the rest 
of the country.” 

Professor Secomski stresses the 
fact that the course and rate of 
economic development of the West- 
ern Territories must be in accord 
both with the growth of the Polish 
economy as a whole and the re- 
gion’s own development plan. 


The most important single fea- 
ture of the developement of the 
Western Territories is the constru- 
ction of three large industrial cen- 
tres: Turéw (power plant, based on 
brown coal); Glogéw (copper); and 
the Blachownia chemical combine, 
which will be even larger than the 
great combines at Kedzierzyn and 
OSwiecim. 

There are some particular dif- 
ficulties involved in developing 
the economy of the Western Terri- 
tories. It is, for example, imperati- 
ve that the ‘power vacuum’ in the 
central and northern areas schould 
be filled. “From this point of view”, 
writes Professor Secomski, “it be- 
comes obvious that the building up 
of a power basis must precede, and 
by a long way too, any industriali- 
tation schemes, particularly where 
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the coastal area is concerned ...” 
Other problems include the neces- 
sity for a programme of agricul- 
tural intensification (which is at 
the same time part of the general 
national programme); the develop- 
ment of transport (in particular the 
expansion of Szczecin as. a tran- 
shipment centre between Northern 
and Central and Eastern Europe), 
and the extension of geological 
prospecting. 

In Zycie Gospodarcze (Econo- 
mic Life), No. 7, 1959, Stanistaw 
Kuzinski, a member of the Sejm, 
analyses a problem of cardinal im- 
portance for the future rate of de- 
velopment of the national econo- 
my — the dynamics of consump- 
tion and accumulation. The article 
“Changes in the Division of the 
National Income” begins by stating 
that the present Five-Year Plan, 
the principal tasks of which “con- 
sist in rectifying the proportions 
between the increase in production 
and the increase in consumption, 
by means of a more rapid develop- 
ment of agriculture and of the con- 
sumer goods industry”, may be di- 
vided into two sections. The first 
deals with the years 1956 and 1957, 
when the increase in the income of 
the population was out of all pro- 
portion to the increase in both pro- 
duction and the productivity of la- 
bour. On the other hand, 1959 and 
1960 will see a slower rate of in- 
crease in consumption, and at the 
same time investment in industry, 
which had remained almost statio- 
nary for a number of years, will 
be stepped up. 

“The years 1953 and 1956-57”, 
Kuzifski writes, “mark the extre- 
mes of two different stages in the 
construction of socialism [in Po- 
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land — S. A.] and of the two dif- 
ferent political situations within 
which it took place. In 1953 there 
was a violent distortion of the ra- 
tio between production and con- 
sumption increase, as a result of 
which consumption suffered. In this 
way the balance between produ- 
ction and consumption, which is 
essential to a socialist system, was 
seriously upset. But in 1956 and 
1957 this situation was reversed — 
this time in favour of an increase 
in consumption. The first years of 
the present Five-Year Plan [i, e. 
from 1956 onwards — S. A.] have 
clearly demonstrated the transi- 
tional and exceptional character of 
such a ratio. By 1958 the static cha- 
racter of capital investment, over 
many years, had begun to be mo- 
re and more disquieting. Thus be- 
tween 1953 and 1958 the level of 
capital investment grew only by 
a few per cent, while the national 
income increased by as much as 47 
per cent.” 

The resulting deceleration of 
the rate of economic development 
was far from the only harmful con- 
sequence of such a state of affairs. 
For indeed, as Kuzinski stresses, 
“the freezing of investment took 
place at a moment when the produ- 
ction cycles in several branches 
of industry had not yet been enti- 
rely closed.” That is, the increase 
of productive capacity making pos- 
sible the initial manufacture of 
new products was in many cases not 
followed by the supplementary in- 
vestment necessary for full-scale 
production. 

In Poland, as Kuzifski empha- 
sizes, there was no lowering of in- 
vestment, in absolute figures, be- 
tween 1955 and 1957. Nevertheless, 
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the freezing of the level of inyes. 
tment had still another harmfy 
effect. It prevented the establish. 
ment of any new plant, to start pro. 
duction in the subsequent five-year 
period. 

This year investment over th 
whole of the national economy is 
to rise by 11 per cent (more tha 
twice the increase last year), whil: 
in industry the figure will be a 
high as 16 per cent. “But the prin. 
cipal characteristic of the division 
of the national income in the 195) 
plan”, states Kuzinski,” is the main- 
taining of a more rapid rise in 
investment and consumption than 
in the national income.” This wil 
be made possible [in a manner de 
scribed in an article in P.P., No. 
3 —Ed.] by a considerable redu- 
ction in stocks. 

Polish economists continue to 
discuss the problem of the rate o/ 
economic growth in the coming Fi- 
ve-Year Plan, This is dealt with in 
an article by Jerzy Gwiazdziriski, 
“On the Rate of Increase in the 
Production of Steel”, Zycie Gospo- 
darcze, No. 6, 1959. Between 195! 
and 1965 steel production is to in 
crease by 57 per cent, to reach al 
overall of 8.8 million tons and 
per-capita production of 282 kilo 
grams (the present figure is 195 ki- 
lograms). The author states that 
“economists are not unanimous on 
the development of the Polish 
foundry industry. One group holds 
that further development is not jus- 
tified by the economic structure 
of the country and that to insist on 
such a development is an expres 
sion of dogmatism in the policy of 
economic growth. But another 
group believes that the develop 
ment of the foundries proposed by 
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the Twelfth Plenary Session of the 
Central Committee of the Polish 
United Workers Party is still ina- 
dequate.” 


Basing his conclusions on 
foreign data, the author states that 
there is a definite relation between 
the amount of the national income 
and the per-capita level of steel pro- 
duction. He believes that any fur- 
ther discussion on the programme 
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of foundry development in the 
years 1961 to 1965 should rather 
tend to concentrate on the produ- 
ction of high-grade steel, on eco- 
nomy section bar material and on 
coated pipes and sheet metal. 
A rapid increase in the production 
of such goods will ensure a saving 
of steel and make particularly 
profitable exports possible. 


Stanistaw Albinowski 

















































INTERVIEW ° 
WITH LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


Leopold Stokowski, who is 
to visit Poland later this year, 
has been interviewed by 2 
Polish Press Agency corres- 
pondent in New York. 

“Poland”, he said, “is the 
home of my parents, and as 
such it is my fatherland... 
I should like to see Cracow 
again. It is one of the most 
beautiful cities I know. From 
Cracow I should like to 
go on to Zakopane, where 
I must buy a sheepskin coat. 
I should also like to visit 
Lublin, where my father was 
born, and to meet my family 
and friends in Warsaw.” 

Stokowski, who is expected 
in Poland in May or June, 
intends to spend two or three 
weeks here. He will give 
a number of concerts, con- 
ducting the National Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

“I think”, said Stokowski, 
“that my programmes in Po- 
land will include works by 
Polish, American and Russian 
composers, whom I hold in 
high esteem. Polish music 
will of course include Chopin, 
Szymanowski, who was a 
friend of mine, and Lutostaw- 
ski, of whom I am a great 
admirer. I am also very inte- 
rested in Polish 16th century 
music, which is not much 
known outside Poland’. 


“GDANSK JOURNAL OF 
HUMANITIES” 


The first issue of this new 
periodical has recently been 
Published by the Gdansk 
Teachers’ Training College. It 
deals with the history of 
Gdafisk and Pomerania, lite- 
rary activity in Gdansk at 
the time of the Swedish 
invasion of Poland in the 
17th century, and the history 
of Polish cultural societies in 
the city. 
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ART AND SCIENCE 


POLAND AND UNESCO 


HE Tenth General Conference of 

UNESCO was held in November and 
December in Paris. The agenda called for 
the approval of both programme and budget 
for 1959—60 and the election of a new 
Director-General and half of the members 
of the Executive Council. 

Two political problems played an 
important part in the general discussion: the 
representation of People’s China and the 
proposed affiliation to UNESCO (with 
consultative status) of a mumber of organ- 
izations, among them the International Jour- 
nalists Organization, the International 
Radio Organization, the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth and many others. Far 
more votes were cast in favour of the 
admission of People’s China at previous con- 
ferences, and the number of those who 
believe that UNESCO should embody its 
universal ideals ‘in co-operation with all 
international organizations engaged in the 
different branches of education, science, cul- 
ture and information has increased. Never- 
theless the relevant resolutions failed to 
obtain the required majority and were not 
approved, 

It goes without saying that this issue will 
have a considerable effect on UNESCO's 
development in the immediate future. It will 
harass the work of the national committees 
who are endeavouring to implement the 
agreed programme of the organization. As 
a case in point, how is one to reconcile full 
realization of the UNESCO ‘East-West’ 
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project, designed to create closer contact and 
mutual recognition of traditional cultures 
in East and West, with the exclusion from 
this framework of the largest country of 
the East-China? 

Last year the Polish UNESCO Committee, 
the first in Europe to organize the ‘Week of 
Cultural Exchange with Eastern Countries’, 
achieved important results from co-operation 
with the Committees of India, Japan, the 
United Arab Republic, Iraq and many other 
countries of the Middle and Far East. But 
its members were continually aware of the 
impossibility of seriously discussing closer 
cultural links between East and West on the 
basis of a programme which eliminates the 
country which gave printing and the compass 
to the world, which has rich traditions of 
painting, ceramics and architecture, and 
which today is progressing at a pace which 
astounds foreign observers. 

Such were the negative aspects of the 
lat General Conference of UNESCO. Yet 
the programme approved for 1959-60 con- 
tains many projects consistent with the task 
UNESCO was founded to perform. Some of 
these followed from Polish initiatives. Others 
are also of particular interest to Poland. 
I wish — without attempting a summary of 
the whole programme — to draw attention 
fo certain aspects of it. 





On the initiative of the Polish delegation 
the Ninth General Conference, held in New 
Delhi, approved a resolution on the pro- 
notion of peaceful co-operation between 
countries of different political, economic and 
social systems. The Polish Committee has 
lone a good deal to implement this reso- 
lution. One remembers in particular the two 
meetings of Polish and French sociologists 
in Paris, in November 1956, and in Warsaw, 
fi September 1958, as well as many other 
imilar initiatives. 

With the support of the Polish delegation, 
@ Tenth General Conference, despite 
tiain reservations on the part of some of 
le Western countries, decided to continue 
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SIGNIFICANT COMPETITION 


Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz dealt 
recently in his weekly feuil- 
leton in the daily Zycie War- 
szawy with the novel compe- 
tition organized by the ELédz 
Publishing House, for which 
he served as chairman of the 


jury. The competition was 
a success; not only the 
prizewinners but — no less 
important — the ‘also rans’ 


include many works deserving 
notice. It is with these that 
Iwaszkiewicz deals in his 
article. 

“I mean those works which 
won neither prizes nor ho- 
nourable mention and which, 
taken together, give an 
encouraging picture of the 
literary situation. There were 
nearly two hundred entries, 
with very little trash among 
them, so that the jury was 
faced with a difficult choice, 
since many of the works 
which for various reasons 
could not be given awards 
offered extremely interesting 
material in the fields of so- 
ciology, history (reminiscences) 
and economic life (new types 
of ‘factory’ novels). All work 
was submitted under a pseudo- 
nym, The jury suspected that 
among the entrants were 
well-known writers and out- 
standing authorities in their 
professions who had not 
hitherto tried their hand at 
literature; the plots of their 
nevels covered milieus, cities 
and professions until now not 
described in Polish literature. 
Subjects included: the life 
of Szczecin, the work of an 
optical instruments factory, 
love-making on the Mazurian 
lakes, the problem of the 
autochtonous population in the 
Western Territories, and life 


stories of workers. Most 
authors wrote about the 
present day and — most 
interesting of all — their 


novels do not belong to what 
is commonly called ‘black lite- 
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rature’, the vogue for which 
seems to have come to an 
end.” 


APOLLINAIRE EXHIBITION 


An exhibition devoted to 
Guillaume Apollinaire (to 
mark the fortieth anniversary 
of the poet’s death) has been 
organized in Warsaw Uni- 
versity by the Department of 
Romance Languages in co-ope- 
ration with the Warsaw Centre 
de Civilisation Francaise. It 
consists of two _ sections: 
French material on the life 
and work of the poet, and 
material relating to the 
reception of his works in 
Poland. 

The Polish section includes 
the first Polish translations 
of Apollinaire’s poems (1921-22), 
and later translation made by 
Roman Koloniecki, Jerzy Za- 
gérski, Stefan Napierski, Zbi- 
gniew Biefkowski, Julian Ro- 
gozifiski, and above all Adam 
Wazyk, who has done more 
than anyone to _ introduce 
Apollinaire to the Polish 
public. 


SUCCESS IN SICILY 


The Lublin Region Amateur 
Song and Dance Ensemble 
has won the Silver Cup at the 
Sixth International Folk Art 
Festival at Agrigente, Sicily. 

Among other countries 
represented at the Festival 
were Jugoslavia, Austria, 
France, Denmark, the Ca- 
meroons and Tunisia. 

The Polish ensemble has 
already been invited to parti- 
cipate in the Festival next 
year. 


LINCOLN ANNIVERSARY 


The Society of History 
Lovers marked the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln by a 


meeting. A talk on “Abraham 
Lincoln and American Poles” 
was given by Dr A, Zahorski. 


ART AND SCIENCE 


the programme initiated in New Delhi by 
the resolution on ‘peaceful co-operation’, 
In the field of education the Polish dele. 
gation supported those which were in favour 
of the approval of an international cop. 
vention outlawing educational discriminatioy, 
The World Adult Education Conferene 
which is to take place in Canada in 196), 
has aroused interest in Polish educationd 
circles. In the field of culture the Polis) 
delegation put forward several proposals 
acepted by the UNESCO Secretariat fo 
consideration, for example, the convention 
of an International Conference of Publishes 
in Warsaw and the issue of a reasonably. 
priced series of art reproductions. During 
the discussion on the programme of the 
“East-West” project Poland was _instry 
mental in obtaining approval for a resolution 
calling for the creation at the UNESCO 
Secretariat of a central catalogue of films, 
sound recordings, small exhibitions, etc, 
which will be available to various countries 
UNESCO’s patronage of Chopin’s, Darwin’ 
and Chekhov’s anniversaries has been ap 
proved for the period 1959-60. A resolution 
was also approved in the Information Section 
on the inconporation in UNESCO's pre 
gramme of support for _ internationd 
meetings of journalists whose activities ar 
connected with UNESCO’s — critics of art, 
music and cinema, writers on educational 
issues, etc. 

Alongside the main UNESCO programme 
there is still another kind of activity whos 
importance in international cultural life & 
slowly but steadily increasing. This is the 
bi- and multi-lateral co-operation of nation 
UNESCO committees, of which the Polisi 
delegation was one of the sponsors at the 
European Conferences of the Nationi 
Committees at Aix-en-Provence (1955) ami 
Dubrovnik (1957). UNESCO’s annual budg#i 
is just over 12 million dollars, a half @ 
which goes to meet administrative expense 
This is equal to the cost of two modern jé¢ 
bombers, which clearly shows how limite! 
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lhi byl yNESCO’s possibilities are. It is sufficient 
Tation’. |) point out that UNESCO is in a position 
1 dele-}i) award only 100 scholarships annually, 
favour }throughout the world. For various reasons, 
il com-|put above all owing to the lack of hard 
ination. | urrency — which must form the basis of 
ference }YNESCO’s budget, a material increase in 
n 1960, } ine fees contributed by member countries is 
ational fnot practicable. But the work and co- 
Polish }operation of national committees, whose 
posal foperations are ‘based on local curency 
iat fo }yudgets, offers possibilities for a considerable 
vention Jinerease both in the scope and kind of 
blishets | YNESCO’s activities. One instance among 
onably- | many of such co-operation between National 
During | YNESCO Committees was the exhibition de- 
of the}yted to the life and work of Marie and 
instt|Pierre Curie which was mounted simult- 
solution }aneously in Paris and Warsaw last December. 
NESCO|seventeen countries have already applied 
f films }to take over this exhibition after its showing 
S, et¢,Jin Poland and France. Another example of 
untries national initiative is Poland’s offer of 


arwins}20 scholarships to foreign students, to be 
en aPfallotted by the UNESCO Secretariat. If 
solution every member country were to do the same 
Section }JNESCO would have at its disposal not 
's ‘Pre}100 but 1,600 scholarships annually. 

nation! “The Polish UNESCO Committee is 


ties ate 
of art, 


: planning to organize an exhibition of 
cational 


Japanese wood-carvings, which are to be 
trawn principally from a beautiful 18th and 
18th century collection of coloured carvings 
grammtinow stored in Cracow, and unknown to the 
y who#lwider public. This exhibition is to be 
| life Siupplemented with contemporary carvings 
died the|supplied by the Japanese Committee. On the 
nationilinitiative of the Danish and Polish 
> PolisiiCommittes a show of books for children 
; at the in March in (Copenhagen and 
Nation#lWarsaw. The Polish Committee has also 
55) alllinvited several Eastern committees, among 
| budgtiithers those of India, the United Arab 

public and Ceylon, to exchange small 

txhibitions of graphic art and photography. 

| The Polish Committee attaches great 

mportance to the development of schools 


POLISH RADIO — 1965 


By 1965 the number of 
wireless sets in this country 
is expected to reach nearly 
7.8 million — 240 per 1,000 of 
the population. Almost every 
family will have a radio. 


A new central studio for 
Polish Radio is to be built 
in Warsaw. The first stage 
will be completed over the 
years 1961-65. This year a new 
transmitter is to be finished 
at Olsztyn, the Katowice 
studios are to be expanded, 
and a building is to be 
converted for broadcasting 
purposes at Rzesz6w. New 
studios are also to be built 
in the future at Gdarisk, 
Lublin and Biatystok, and the 
construction of a new studio 
in Poznan is to be undertaken. 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE SCHEME 


This year the Polish Com- 
posers’ Union has expanded 
a campaign to popularize 
foreign contemporary music, 
initiated several years ago. 
On the strength of arrange- 
ments made in many coun- 
tries, for every concert 
devoted to the music of a 
given country organized in 
Poland that country is to give 
a concert of Polish chamber 
music, This has already 
resulted in over a dozen con- 
certs of Polish music abroad, 
in London, Amsterdam and 
elsewhere, 


DEFINITION 


A modern sculptor: a man 
who takes a raw block of 
stone or a piece of unwrought 
wood and works on it for 
several months to make it 
look like a raw block of stone 
or a piece of unwrought wood. 


Stanistaw Jerzy Lec 
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TWO WORLDS OR ONE? 


Such was the title of a 
questionnaire recently publi- 
shed by Sztandar Mtodych, the 
Warsaw young people’s daily. 
The first question was: 

“Do your opinions and 
those of your parents agree 
in such matters as love, poli- 
tics, religion, ways of spend- 
ing money, attitude to work, 
entertainments, dress, savoir 
vivre?” 

Here are the results of the 
900 answers, in percentages: 


Agree Disagree 


Love 45.5 54.5 
Politics 50.6 49.4 
Religion 52.0 48.0 
Ways of spend- 

ing money 46.5 53.5 
Attitude to 

work 72.5 27.5 
Ways of dress- 

ing 24.8 75.2 
Savoir vivre 50.4 49.6 


TRENDS IN MUSIC 


“Musique concréte is very 
interesting, but so far it re- 
mains experimental. It is the 
successors, of the dodecapho- 
nic school that seem the most 
modern of all. Unfortunately 
I do not find in their music 
any works that would be 
attractive for a pianist. That 
is why, as far as 20th-century 
music is concerned, I like best 
to play Prokofiev and Bart6ék. 
In my opinion they are the 
most eminent 20th-century 
composers.”’ 


Witold Matcuzynski 


22,000 NEW STUDENTS 


This summer some 22,000 
young people are to be ad- 
mitted to centres of higher 
education. Of these, 16,000 will 


study in institutions under 
the Ministry of Higher 
Education. 
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to carry out an experimental educational) misc 


programme in the spirit of co-operation anj 
international understanding. There ap 
180 such schools in the world, of whic 
11 are in Poland. These maintain clo» 
contact with corresponding schools i 
European, Asian and African countries, The 
Polish Committee initiated the conventim 
of a regional academy in Warsaw in whid 
teachers from the different Europea 
countries involved in UNESCO's educationd 
experiment will participate. In addition plans 
are under way to organize during the 
current year two meetings of geographer: 
Polish-French and Polish-English. The first 
of these meetings will consider the mutul 
correction of geography textbooks in Frane 
and Poland, as far as the information m 
both countries is concerned. As well as the 
exhibition of Japanese art mentioned above, 
the ‘East-West’ subcommittee is concen- 
trating its efforts this year on the ampli 
fication of information in school textbooks 
on Eastern countries and on a plan fo 
a series of translations of representative 
works of oriental literature, whose issue is 
to tke entrusted to a Polish publisher. The 
exchange of information on scientific and 
cultural life initiated by the Polish 
Committee, which is now conducted with 
more than 30 national committees all ove 
the world, will be continued. 


Wladystaw Grzedzielski 
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ORE and more often in reading the 

foreign press one finds that conten 
porary Polish conductors have bougit 
golden opinions from all sorts of people 
In December Stanistaw Skrowaczewski cor 
ducted the Cleveland Orchestra in th 
United States. The American press devotel 
a good deal of space to compliments for the 
‘guest from a faraway country’. Previow 
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misconceptions were also revised: Poland 
has more to offer than a school of pianists 
and a number of interesting contemporary 
composers; there is also a large and talented 
group of young conductors. 

The development of musical life since the 
war has led — with State assistance — to 
the formation of twenty symphony 
orchestras, headed by the National Philhar- 
monic, thus opening up excellent oppor- 
tunities for conductors. Many of them are 
also composers, whose works have been well 
received both at home and abroad. Without 
giving up their creative activity they devote 
much of their time and enthusiasm to 
orchestral training and conducting. In the 
great capitals: Paris, Vienna, London, 
Moscow, Berlin, Rome, and at other centres 
of music festivals and competitions the faces 
of Jan Krenz, Witold Rowicki and Stani- 
slaw Skrowaczewski are already well 
known they have. more than once 
directed performances of their own com- 
positions. But these three names head a long 
list of talented conductors working in 
Poland. 

I can remember the nervous tension of 
waiting for news from the International 
Competition in Besancon in which Jerzy 
Katlewicz took the first prize; and after- 
wards the moving welcome at Warsaw 
airport. Today, as director of the Poznan 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Katlewicz conducts 
an ambitious repertoire, winning the acclaim 
of amateurs and professional critics, not only 
in Poznai but also in other Polish towns 
and on tour abroad. 


I remember, too, the large crowd of mu- 
sical celebrities from all over the world who 
gathered at the rear of the huge hall of the 
University of Poznan to congratulate Hen- 
tyk Czyz, the Director of the Lédz Philhar- 
monic, on his ideal performance of 
Honneger’s King David. The concert took 
Place during the Wieniawski International 
Violin Competition. In the audience were 
André Gertler, Max Rostal, David Oistrakh, 
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HEART OF DARKNESS 


“...In my opinion, the 
most characteristic trait of 
modern Western literature is 
its ‘blackness’, its fondness 
for a black vision of things, 
treating the black aspects 
of life as everyday matters; 
it juggles with ‘blackness’ 
even in popular literature and 
popular films. 

Someone may say that this 
proves the decay and deca- 
dence of Western society. I do 
not think it necessarily does 
so. We know a nation that 
was full of vigour and positive 


talents and yet enjoyed 
artistic ‘blackness’. I mean 
the Greeks and their tra- 


gedies. And what tragedies. 
Incest, parricide, blinding, the 
savage decrees of Fate — all 
this did not prevent the 
citizens of sunny Hellas from 
coming home from the theatre 
in an optimistic mood, 
working, creating masterpieces 
of architecture. Is it perhaps 
not that contact with the tra- 
gic gives strength, and that 
the consciousness of the tragic 
inspires us to action? Do we 
not conceive the problem in 
a too simple way? 

The adherents of tragic art 
have recently received 
succour from rather unexpect- 
ed quarters, in the form of 
the Soviet film The House We 
Live In. The film is very 
good, but I myself, seeing a 
Soviet film after a gap of ten 
years, was astonished by its 
sense of the tragic. And it 
was not what I would call 
‘applied’ tragedy, intended to 
to serve as a path leading to 


an optimistic moral, but 
‘pure’, simply human, objec- 
tive: the unresolved drama 


of soldier who has lost his leg, 
or a boy whose fiancée has 
been killed. Such drama is 
healthy and gives courage to 
all who long for the refreshing 
air of the tragic in art. For 
in order to appreciate the 
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worth of the world one 
must pass through blackness, 
through the very ‘heart of 
darkness’.’’ 


Stefan Kisielewski, 
in Tygodnik Powszechny 


200 «YEARS - 
BOOKS 


The National Library in 
Warsaw was founded in 1747, 
when the library of the Za- 
tuski family was opened to 
the public. The Library shared 


TWO MILLION 


the fate of its country, for - 


a period of 123 years deprived 
of political independence, and 
of its city, almost completely 
destroyed in 1944. 

In spite of these adversities, 
today the Library has 2,100,000 
volumes. New acquisitions are 
between thirty and _ forty 
thousand volumes annually. 
In 1958 the Library was visited 
by 36,000 people. 

The collection is available 
to readers and _ institutions 
abroad. The International 
Exchange Department sends 
Polish publications to 111 coun- 


tries, In 1958 the largest 
number of foreign visitors 
came from Czechoslovakia, 


Great Britain, the German 
Democratic Republic and 
Austria; most books were sent 
to Great Britain, France, 
the Soviet Union and the 
German Federal Republic. The 
Microfilm Department is ex- 
panding, with a library of 
13,800 items. It contains also 
a collection of art repro- 
ductions, used in studies of 
the history of art and also 
drawn upon by publishers. 
Although short of up-to-date 
equipment the Library’s Mi- 
crofilm Department is now 
one of the largest if its kind 
in Europe. 


CONCISE ENCYCLOPAEDIAS 
This year Polish Scientific 


Publishers (P.W.N.), are to 
issue a number of encyclo- 


Louis Persinger, and many other famow 
American and European violinists who later 
expressed their delight at Czyz’s perfor. 
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mance. 


minski, 


Stanistaw Wistocki has devoted years ty 
the detailed study of the music of Bach 
Mozart and Beethoven, of which he is ap 
excelent interpreter. If at a performance of 
the B minor Mass or the Christmas Oratoriy 
you see Wistocki’s slim figure on th 
conductor’s stand, you may rest assured o 
the high level of interpretation. 

An altogether different musical taste i 
represented by Bohdan Wodiczko, a great 
lover and propagator of modern music. He 
has given the first performances in Polani 
of many modern works. 

There is no space here to describe the 
work of others as eminent as Witold Krze 
Director of the Cracow Philhar- 
monic, Karol Stryja, Director of the Silesian 
Philharmonic, Arnold Rezler or Jerzy Gert 
and Michat Baranowski, who 


of Cracow, 








Cultural activity in Poland between 
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statistical data collect 








Books and pamphlets published (vols.)| 4,602 
Books and pamphlets (millions copies) 
Public libraries 

Branch libraries (in thousands) 

Books in public libraries (millions of 


volumes) 


of these, in the rural areas 2.1 
Books in school libraries (millions vols.) 5.2 


Museums 


Theatres and professional musical 


institutions 


1949 | 19 


—_—__—} 
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shares with Jan Krenz the direction of the 
Polish Radio Symphony Orchestra. 

There is also a large group of opera con- 
ductors, many of whom sometimes emerge 
from the orchestra pit on to the concert 
=. A comparatively young, but most 

i musician, Jerzy Semkow, is often 
He be heard over the radio and in the concert 
hall, despite his special interest in opera. 


A pupil of Eugene Mravimnski, he was for 
a number of years Assistant Conductor of 
the Leningrad Philharmonic Orchestra. Since 
his return from the U.S.S.R. he has already 
given a number of concerts here and in 
Italy. His interest in symhonic music has not 
prevented him from preparing Mussorgski’s 
Boris Godunov for the Warsaw opera. 

Dr Zygmunt Latoszewski, Director of the 
Gdafisk Opera, now rarely leaves the 
theatre for the sake of ‘pure music’, but 
the memory of his epic performance of 
Verdi’s Requiem is unlikely to fade. 
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IN FIGURES 


1957 is illustrated by the following 
Ministry of Art and Culture: 
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in theatres, concert halls, etc. 
thousands) 
ic performances and concerts 


thousands) 


47.1 58.0 
20.7 

8.9 
$ 762 


40.6 
16.1 
2 913 
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ily shown films 
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paedias. The “Concise Ency- 
clopaedias”’ series will include 
A Concise Encyclopaedia of 
Technology, A Concise Ency- 
clopaedia of Law, A Concise 
Encyclopaedia of Arts, An 
Encyclopaedia of Literature, 
and A Concise Encyclopaedia 
of Music. The 1958 volume of 
The Contemporary Encyclo- 
paedia (previously issued in 
monthly sections to subscri- 
bers), and The Short Uni- 
versal Encyclopaedia have al- 
ready appeared early this 
year, and the first quarter of 
1960 is to see the publication 
of The Short Popular Encyclo- 
paedia, The latter will include 
some 20,000 entries supplying 
the kind of information most 


needed by what may be 
described as an average 
reader of newspapers and 


popular periodicals. 


13 YEARS AFTER 


In 1958 the Polish Red Cross 
Association helped to trace 
some 20,000 persons, contact 
with whom had been lost by 
their relatives or friends as 
a result of the war. The 
Polish Red Cross Information 
Office receives about 500 
letters a day from all parts of 
the world asking for in- 
formation about missing 
people. Its files contain data 
on over 10 million people 
(prisoners of war, inmates of 
concentration camps, deceased 
persons, repatriates, etc.). 


SEX EDUCATION 


Lectures on sex have 
recently been started in the 
senior classes of four second- 
ary schools in Wroclaw. They 
are to take up two hours 
every week, separately for 
boys and girls. They have 
been initiated by the Wroclaw 
branch of the Conscious 
Motherhood Society and are 
delivered by outstanding phy- 
sicians and scientists. 
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FILMS IN LATIN AMERICA 


As well as winning re- 
cognition at international fe- 
stivals, Polish films are 
meeting with the growing 
interest of foreign cinema- 
goers. Recently, over a dozen 
have been bought for Latin 
America, where they will be 
shown in Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Peru 
and Venezuela. 


ART ABROAD 


A large exhibition, “Fifty 
Years of Polish Painting”, 
has left for a tour of Belgium, 
Norway and Sweden. It has 
been organized by the 
National Museum in Poznan, 
and supplemented from other 
museums with pictures by 
Jacek Malczewski, Leon Wy- 
czétkowski, Olga Boznanska, 
Eugeniusz Elbisch, Maria Ja- 
rema, Jan Cybis and others. 

The National Museum in 
Cracow is to send to Budapest, 
Bucharest and Sofia an ex- 
hibition of pictures of Jan 
Matejko, Polish 19th-century 
painter known principally for 
his many historical canvases. 

An exhibition of Polish 
contemporary painting is to 
visit Italy and Switzerland. 

“The Golden Age of Cra- 
cow” exhibition, shown last 
year in the Netherlands, has 
been asked for by Toulouse; 
an exhibition “Graphic Artists 
of Torun” is to go to Copen- 
hagen. 


PROFESSOR SIERPINSKI 
DECORATED 


Professor Wactaw Sierpinski 
has been recently decorated 
at the French Embassy in 
Warsaw with the Comman- 
der’s Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 

Professor 
published 


Sierpifski has 
numerous papers 


and books on mathematics in 
French. He is a correspond- 
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Zdzisiaw Gorzynski, Mieczyslaw Mierze. 
jewski and Latoszewski are the most pro 
minent opera conductors in this country 
They also have numerous successes to their 
credit in many opera houses elsewhere ip 
Europe. 

The majority of the conductors I have 
mentioned are young men in their thirtig 
and forties, in the prime of life and creatiy 
activity. 

Zdzistaw Sierpinski 


CHOPIN POSTER * | 


MONG musical subjects for the poste 

artist, Chopin is certainly a difficul 
proposition. In some respects there seem 
to be a paradox involved, for what we nor 
mally associate with the idea of a poste 
is apparently in direct contradiction to th 
ideas we associate with Chopin. It is no 
easy to combine the exactness, precision ané 
concision of the poster with the subtlety ané 
the lyrical implications of the ballads and 
nocturns. 

And in fact many of the more interesting 
posters entered for this year’s competition 
even among those which used elements fa 
removed from banal symbolism, failed 
strike the eye as a poster must do. Thes 
were designs which could make @ 
impression only if seen near at hand; see? 
from a distance, they lack impact and can 
appeal only to someone already familiar 
with the emotional atmosphere of Chopin’ 
work. On the other hand, some of the 
designs with immediate visual appeal 
appeared too harsh to express the particulat 
romanticism of Chopin. In these circum 
stances it became clear that the outcome 


* In No. 4 of Polish Perspectives we pub 
lished the communiqué of the Jury of tht 
International Competition for the 1960 Chopit 
Year Posters. This is an assessment of the Com- 
petition by Dr Jan Biatostocki, a member of the 
Jury. 
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CHOPIN POSTER 


gf the competition must in a certain sense 
be a compromise. The works selected for 
gwards are rather the best examples of 
yatious ways of approaching the problem. 

From the technical point of view, the 
importance of the photographic element is 
surprising, especially among the prize- 
winning posters. It is interesting to note 
notonly that the majority of the artists have 
eschewed painting as a technique (despite 
the fact that fidelity of reproduction 
has nowadays reached such a high level), 
but also that colour plays a much 
smaller réle in their designs. The prize- 
winning posters are almost monochromatic: 
white, blue, or red; they compel one’s 
attention — but with restraint. Perhaps the 
explanation of this unexpected characteristic 
may be found in the excess of colour in the 
present-day towns for which these posters 
are intended. The poster of Manfred Kruska 
(of Berlin), which won the first prize, 
appeals first and foremost to the intelligence. 








Ouse 


and depending on how the screw’s 
being turned you either go up or down... 
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ing member of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences and 
doctor honoris causa of the 
Universities of Paris and 
Bordeaux. He is also president 
of the Society for Scientific 
Co-operation with France. 


CHOPIN’S UNKNOWN 
CONTRACTS 


While on a visit to West 
Germany Professor Jan Hoff- 
man, outstanding pianist and 
Vice-President of the Chopin 
Society in Warsaw, has unco- 
vered a number of Frédéric 
Chopin’s contracts and let- 
ters to his publishers. The 
majority of the contracts, now 
at Wiesbaden, seem to have 
been written by Chopin 
himself. The others were 
probably written by his 
friends but bear his signature. 
They were drawn up between 
1833 and 1847. 


POLISH SCHOOL 
OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


Foreign interest in Polish 
anthropological research began 
as a result of the work of 
Professor Jan Czekanowski 
and his school. He has devised 
methods of determining the 
race to which any individual 
belongs, and also to determine 
the racial components of any 
population on the strength of 
representative data. In 1907-8 
Czexanowski took part in an 
anthropological expedition to 
Central Africa, from which 
he returned with many 
important findings, including 
measurements of the Pigmies 
and various Negro populations. 
Anthropological material was 
collected in the Belgian Congo 
by Dr Henryk Gordzialow- 
ski, who worked there as a 
physician in 1927-30. Professors 
Stanistaw Klimek and Bole- 
staw Rosifski have worked in 
America. The former, using 
Czekanowski’s analytical me- 
thods, has prepared the first 
anthropological map of the 
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world, charting the dispersal 
of the various racial elements. 
In the United States Professor 
Rosifski has collected a quan- 
tity of measurements covering 
whole families of Polish 
immigrants, on which he has 
based a study of the nature 
of inherited antropological 
characteristics. Professor Ta- 
deusz Hensel has worked on 
the data referring to the 
Pigmies, collected by Czeka- 
nowski. 

Investigations into various 
populations using Polish me- 
thods have multiplied. Polish 
anthropological works are now 
being quoted with increasing 
frequency abroad and Polish 
achievements in anthropology 
have become widely known. 
Poland herself has become the 
best anthropologically exa- 
mined country in the world. 


ART UNDERGROUND 


The Wieliczka Salt Mine 
near Cracow is famous not 
only for its salt but also for 
the most interesting sculptures 
carved by the miners which 
decorate its chambers and 
galleries. 135 metres below the 
ground tourists find chapels 
dedicated to St. Adalbertus 
and St. Kunegunda, in which 
altars, pulpits and figures of 
saint have been cut by miners 
in crystal rock salt. Equally 
impressive is a ballroom, with 
a stand for the orchestra, 
balconies and boxes, all cut 
out in salt. Many of the 
delicate ornamental sculptures 
are quite old, and give testi- 
mony to miner artists of 
former generation; others are 
recent and show that artistic 
traditions are still very much 
alive. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS IN 1959 


The Educational Film Stu- 
dio is to produce 95 films in 
being on 


1959, the accent 
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It makes remote allusion to the keyboard 
and to the pervasiveness, expressed jp 
abstract visual form, of a melody. It conjures 
up an impression of delicacy, purity, ani 
austerity. . 

Joseph McGrath's portrait of Chopin 
a young man makes its appeal through th: 
expression of the musician’s face and th 
historical association of the portrait with 
the Romantic style. Music here plays no part 
Colour alone supplies an emotional back. 
ground. Among the forty or fifty mos 
interesting posters several are of more o 
less abstract character. On the whole thes 
works are far more original and creative 
than those which make use of the usud 
repertoire of symbols and traditional forms 
even though the latter are technically 
thoroughly proficient. 

The Chopin poster competition provide 
an excellent occasion for considering the 
question of posters in general and musical 
posters in particular. Both artists and critic 
in Poland will no doubt make full use of 
this opportunity. It must however be 
admitted that the results of the competition 
did not quite fulfil expectations. It is 
difficult to explain why. It may have 
something to do with the point of de 
velopment reached by poster art the world 
over, and the particular situation in Poland 
Against this background, the competition 


may provide a platform for useful 
discussion. 

Jan Biatostocki 
250 A YEAR 


ZYTELNIK, the oldest Publishing House 

in People’s Poland, was founded in 
October 1944. During its fourteen years o! 
existence it has published over three thou- 
sand five hundred books in editions amoun- 
ting to about 65 million copies. Czytelnik 
concentrates on belles-lettres, and a_ third 
of its output consists of contemporary P0- 
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250 A YEAR 


lish literature. It also publishes Polish clas- 
sics, as well as foreign classics and modern 
works in translation. 

Payment difficulties present a serious 
obstacle in bringing books by contemporary 
foreign writers to the Polish reader. The 
need to save foreign currency, natural at 
any period and particularly in the country’s 
present difficult economic situation, means 
that publishers have to take into account 
the payment possibilities while planning 
translations from foreign literature. 

It ought to be pointed out that many out- 
standing foreign authors, appreciating the 
publishers’ difficulties, have agreed to take 
payments from Czytelnik in Polish cur- 
rency. The publishing programme for 1959 
therefore includes a large number of lea- 
ding novelists from various countries. From 
England and the United States, these will 
include such names as Hemingway, Bal- 
chin, Caldwell, Faulkner, Aldous Huxley, 
Somerset Maugham and Steinbeck; from 
France, Duhamel and Mauriac; from Ger- 
many, Borchert, Béll, Broch and Remarque. 


The works of outstanding foreign writers 
are only a part of Czytelnik’s programme. 
The first edition of the complete works of 
Poland’s greatest poet, Adam Mickiewicz, 
was published by Czytelnik, as well as the 
complete belles-lettres of Stefan Zeromski 
and selections from Eliza Orzeszkowa, Dyga- 
sitski and many others. The list of Russian 
dassics includes works by Tchekhov and 
Gogol; of French, the complete works of 
Balzac, and of English, most of the works of 
Dickens. 

Uniform editions are very popular in 
Poland. Two such series published by Czy- 
temik have met with a particularly good 
Teception. One of them is the series of pocket 
editions, all bearing the figure of Nike on 
the cover. These books have a convenient 
format and are well bound. They include 
dlassic and contemporary foreign literature. 
4tnold Bennett, de Maupassant, Gide, Mau- 
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shorts popularizing the beauty 
of the Polish countryside. 


Art films, inspired by the 
Millennium of the Polish State, 
will include “The Cradle of 
the Polish State’, “Wawel 
Castle’, “Adam Mickiewicz”, 
“Frédéric Chopin”, “The 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin 
in Cracow”, “The Poznan 
Town Hall’’, “Jan Michatowicz 
of Urzedéw” (an eminent 
sculptor of the Renaissance 
period), “The Nieboréw Castle’, 
“Latest Archaeological Disco- 
veries in Poland’, etc. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL EXPEDITION 
TO EGYPT 


A group of ten Polish 
anthropologists left for Egypt 
in December 1958 on the 
invitation of the Egyptian 
National Research Centre. 


“Our team had two practical 
aims’, said Professor Eugenia 
Stotyhwo, head of the expe- 
dition, during an interview. 
“One was to carry out anthro- 
pological investigations into 
the Egyptian population and 
to collect data. The other was 
to establish contacts and 
arrange co-operation for the 
future. We intend to parti- 
cipate in a large-scale anthro- 
pological survey of the 
Egyptian population. 


“After a few days of prepa- 
ration and after co-opting to 
our group five Egyptian gra- 
duates previously trained for 
several months by Dr Wier- 
cifski, we left for the Libyan 
Desert where we carried out 
our investigations among 
nomadic Bedouins, concen- 
trating our attention upon 
children and young people. 
We meant to take masurements 
in the first place in younger 
age groups, because we 
intended to study the develop- 
ment rate in the younger 
Egyptian generation, and to 


examine the anthropological 
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See Se ng riac, Ehrenburg, Mann and Moravia — these | 
. ur 
examinations covered some 2F¢ Only a few of the authors represented, 


two thousand people, and we The second series, under the name of 
se cages ee a “Symposion”, was initiated and edited py 
since we also rriea out phy- ’ eae 
chehiaii oath aematadiich. cine. Leopold Staff, one of Poland’s most distin- 
minations, and studied the guished poets. It includes books by Leonardo 
local standards of nourishment da Vinci, Diderot, Chamfort, Hebbel an 
and general conditions of others. To quote the words of its editor, the 
health and_ physical fitness. sexi “will tai lecti f th P 

This data will be worked on es “will contain a selection of the work 
by our people jointly with the Of the greatest creators of European culture 
Egyptians. Our agreement both ancient and modern. Its principal aim 


provides that 75 per cent of is to provide a link with the world of those 
the collected material will be ideas hich th df , 
studied in Poland and sent to whicn are the essence and foundation 


Egypt by the end of 1960, and Of modern thought.” 
25 per cent will be worked on 
by the Egyptians themselves.” L.K 


RESEARCH INTO SOCIAL CHANGE 





The Sociological Research 
Department of the Polish 
of Sciences’ Institute of Phi- 
losophy and Sociology, direct- 
ed by Professor Jan Szcze- 
panski, is studying the trans- 
formation processes’ taking 
place in the Polish  intel- 
ligentsia and working class. 
Research into the youth move- 
ment and public opinion is 
also being planned. 





The study of changes in the 
inteligentsia covers the follow- 
ing issues: the professional 
work and social position of 
engineers, physicians, writers, 
journalists, artists and tea- 
chers; a comparative study of 
two generations of the intel- 
ligentsia; professional work 
and its influence on family 
life, 





The study of transformation | 
processes in the working class 
is to include workers’ parti- 
cipation in the administration 
of industry; changes in per- 
sonnel in the coal mines; the 
material circumstances of 
worker families; absenteeism 
and attitudes to work in the HENRYK TOMASZEWSK) Hula - hoop 
textile industry. 
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Image and Idea 


Plakat Tadeusza Trepkowskiego [The 
Posters of Tadeusz Trepkowski]. 
By Jan Lenica. WAG (Wydawni- 
ctwo Artystyczno-Graficzne). War- 
szawa, 1958, 115 pp. Illustrated. 


The Wydawnictwo Artystyczno- 
Graficzne [Art Publishing House], 
which has done a great deal to pro- 
mote poster art in Poland, has pro- 
duced a study of the work of Ta- 
deusz Trepkowski, a leading poster 
artist who died in 1954. Those inte- 
rested in this branch of design will 
remember Trepkowski from works 
reproduced in various periodicals, 
including Graphis, Gebrauchsgraphik, 
Art and Industry and Publicity. 

The present monograph contains 
fifty monochrome and coloured re- 
productions, a full catalogue of his 
printed work, as well as projects left 
unfinished at his death, a_ biblio- 
graphy and a discussion of his style, 
which is at the same time a brief 
sketch of the history of the poster 
as an art form. The cover, typo- 
graphy and layout are by Wojciech 
Zamecznik. 

The author of the monograph, Jan 
Lenica, himself a talented poster 
artist of the younger generation, is 
as good a critic as a graphic artist. 
His observations combine the fresh 
vision of the artist with a realist 
and objective acumen. No wonder, 
then, that his comment, although 
short, makes interesting reading. 
A description of the artist’s studio 
at once introduces the reader to the 
atmosphere in which his _ posters 
were produced: “In its neatness and 
tidiness it was reminiscent rather of 
a doctor’s surgery; the furnishings 
consisted of a small table, loaded 
with jars, paint dishes, brushes and 
compasses, as well as a larger table 
and easels. There were no repro- 


ductions, no books and no sketches; 
not even a trace of that artistic 
clutter which is usually considered 
an integral part of the artist’s 
studio.” 

The process of creation was of 
a purely intellectual character: “I’ve 
got an idea,” Trepkowski would say. 
His imagination would supply the 
final form. He also made all decisions 
on proportions, details, relationship 
of form and colour, before putting 
brush to paper. He made neither 
sketches nor preliminary drawings. 


“The original of Trepkowski’s 
poster for the Second Festival of 
Polish Music,” writes Lenica, “was 
drawn on a small sheet of squared 
paper, probably taken from an 
exercise book. A nightingale, sitting 
on the clef, has been drawn with 
a few strokes of coloured pencil.” 
The preparation of the design for 
reproduction was a purely technical 
matter. 


Trepkowski’s poster for the Polish 
visit of the Thédtre National Popu- 
laire in 1954 is an interesting case. 
The first project was very different 
from the final poster. It showed 
a head of the French Marianne, 
drawn full-face in her usual 
Phrygian cap, wearing as_ well 
a theatrical mask, with gaping 
mouth. * The dramatic and extremely 
expressive form of the poster did 
not meet with approval. Time was 
short, and a new design had to be 
made immediately. I visited Trep- 
kowski at this time and saw what 
difficulty he had in eradicating from 
his mind the first idea. It persisted 
in creeping into the new versions. 


* Trepkowski gave the T.N.P. Com- 
pany the poster design prepared for 


reproduction. Unfortunately there are no 
other sketches of this poster in Poland. 
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He gave the impression of a man 
who, having once taken up a line of 
thought, has become enslaved to it. 

The whole of his thinking was 
directed towards poster painting. He 
created practically nothing else. He 
always thought in flashes, in abbre- 
viations, even in his private life. To 
his friends he never sent letters, 
only telegrams. There are, surely, 
affinities between the poster and the 
telegram. 


Such was Trepkowski seen against 
the background of his studio. Today 
views about him differ. Some hold 
that although he was not without 
talent, and was skilled in montage, 
nevertheless his imagination and his 
range of symbols were limited, and 
his sense of colour was poor. Others 
are ready to praise him to the skies, 
often for qualities which he certainly 
never possessed. As usual, the truth 
lies somewhere in between. As 
a matter of fact it is true that 
Trepkowski had great difficulty in 
handling colour, while his highly 
individual style can almost be said 
to have confined him within a set 
circle of ideas and symbols. But 
within these confines he was entirely 
at home. He was almost infallible in 
predicting the reactions to his 


posters, often through the compli- | 


cated paths of association. At times 
the psychologist and logician in him 
prevailed over the artist. Cezanne 
observed that painting consists of 
the relation between two things, the 
eye and the brain. In Trepkowski, 
as I have already said, the brain 
was the leader. Once he explained 
to one of his friends that the whole 
art of poster painting consists — as 
in sculpture — in subtraction. The 
idea is to take away as much as 
possible, leaving the bare essentials. 
But the little remaining on the poster 
must be pregnant with meaning. It 
must be a concentration of thought, 
a synthesis of ideas, an abbreviation 
with added force. Trepkowski called 
this method a “sifting out of super- 
fluous elements”. 

Lenica draws attention to a rather 
curious fact. From first to last, 
Trepkowski’s style remained the 
same. If one were to hang his pre- 
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war safety-and-hygiene posters side 
by side with one of the posters from 
his last cycle, advertising a pro- 
duction of Le Cid, the same precision, 
the same _ austerity, the same 
elegance would be apparent. 


The artist’s style and mode of 
work were established in his early 
years. One has therefore to go back 
to his youth to seek the source of 
his inspiration. Trepkowski was 
largely self-taught. He attended 
a School of Decorative Art, but left 
before the end of the first year. By 
the time he came to the fore, posters 
in Poland were earning the recog- 
nition both of public and artists, 
The archetype of the modern poster 
was created by Tadeusz Gronowski, 
who discarded the traditional pic- 
torial conventions, after his visit to 
Paris, where he was fascinated by 
posters there. Trepkowski never 
visited Paris himself, but he knew 
the work of Colin, Carlu, and 
Cassandre, all of whom — and parti- 
cularly the last — acted as a fruitful 
stimulus. Other artists have adopted 
the externals of Cassandre’s style, 
but Trepkowski drew on his under- 
lying principles. Thus, following the 
French artist, who was many years 
his senior, he found himself under 
the aesthetic influence of purism, 
formulated by Ozenfant and Le Cor- 
busier in 1918. Although in painting 
the doctrine of purism proved a fail- 
ure, nevertheless its rationalism 
bore fruit in architecture and in the 
applied arts. For here the stress is 
on those constant, universal values 
which are subject to the laws of con- 
struction and logic. 


The ideal would be a mathema- 
tical abstract of the object or figure — 


the simplest possible, eliminating 
individual or accidental features. 
Cassandre’s schematic man (well 


known from the Dubonnet adver- 
tisements had simplified silhouettes 
of a hand, a ship, a cloud, which 
were widely copied by commercial 
artists. Cassandre was saved from 
banal schematism and routine only 
because he had great talent. This 
same danger threatened Trepkowski. 
He also followed the purists’ prin- 
ciple of selecting the prominent 
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features of the most commonly 
known objects, which could be 

ed in the most condensed, the 
most lucid form. 

Sometimes Trepkowski kept to the 
schematic form he had_ once 
adopted — for a bird or a flower. He 
did so, however, in order to convey 
his idea to the public as clearly and 
unambiguously as possible. He had 
agreat respect for the public; he was 
convinced that they would under- 
stand his metaphors and _ allusions. 
Because of this he sometimes came 
into conflict with publishers and 
editors. They advocated a crude 
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didacticism in posters, as if unwilling 
to believe in the intelligence of the 
public. 

After the war, Trepkowski’s work 
dealt mainly with social and political 
themes in the strict sense of the 
words. Engaged in contemporary 
problems, he saw his own ideas being 
caried out in the struggle waged by 
the Polish people. His enthusiasm in 
undertaking each task in the field 
of propaganda was all the greater. 
He proved, incidentally, that the 
political propaganda poster can also 
be art. 

Szymon Bojko 


The Risk of Conscious Choice 


Kultura i Polityka [Culture and Po- 
litics]. By Stefan Z6tkiewski. PIW. 
Warszawa, 1958, 1958. 290 pp. 


In his book Stefan Zétkiewski 
attempts to put forward a modus 
vivendi (qualified by the specific 
circumstances of Poland in the years 
1957-58) between cultural an political 
activities, two fields which cannot 
exist independently of each other, 
although the record of their relation- 
ship is a series of quarrels and 
mutual dissatisfaction. How is one 
to avoid a situation of this kind in 
a country which is striving to trans- 
form not only its economy but also 
the consciousness and mental attitu- 
des of its people? This enquiry 
constitutes the subject matter of 
Culture and Politics, a partisan and 
controversial book by an author who 
combines his work as a specialist in 
the history of literature and a publi- 
cist, with his political activity (he 
is now Minister of Higher Education 
and also the editor of the weekly 
Nowa Kultura). He argues against 
the view that the best solution of 
the dichtomy is to legalize separation 
and bring about a situation in which 
the politicians and the artists pretend 
to ignore each other’s existence. 

Such a mode of coexistence, says 
Zotkiewski — and this is the main 
line of argument — is absurd: the 
Politicians do not want to renounce 


the possibility of exerting influence 
through the medium of cultural 
activity and the artists cannot escape 
politics, however much they may 
wish to. The clamour for separation 
is utopian, and in addition the utopia- 
is harmful. 


In Zétkiewski’s opinion the choice 
of works according to their content 
should be based on consciously for- 
mulated criteria. A cultural policy of 
this kind implies a hierarchy of 
values. “I should like to stress 
here” — says Zéltkiewski — “that the 
criteria governing cultural policy 
must not become binding on creative 
activity. Creative art should be 
simply and unequivocally free. The 
artist should decide on his own work. 
Public opinion in the form of intel- 
lectual, of ideological criticism, can 
and should react on the mind of the 
artist. But the artist should not forget 
that promotion of cultural values on 
a mass scale is governed according 
to the yardstick of the social needs 
of the masses.” 


The author of Culture and Politics 
is aware that the conscious choice 
of standards which are to decide 
what should and should not be 
popularized involves a certain risk. 
“Recognition of the principle of cul- 
tural choice compels one immediately 
to adopt criteria of selecting cultural 
values before the ideological prin- 
ciple behind the choice has been 
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historically tested.” (p. 30). But he 
is not daunted by the risk involved 
in this approach. He claims that 
there is a reasonable possibility of 
applying the method of trial and 
error and of improving on the prin- 
ciples adopted in the light of growing 
experience. Z6tkiewski adds that an 
awareness of the risks involved 
imposes on the politician and the 
cultural leader the duty of maintain- 
ing a permanently critical attitude 
and continuously asking themselves 
whether everything is functioning 
properly. 

Repudiation of the idea of cultural 
policy and consent to laissez-faire 
also presuppose conscious choice, but 
such a decision is wrong. It exposes 
cultural activities to the pressure of 
economic necessities and in con- 
sequence to its commercialization. 
The refusal to assume responsibility 
means in the end the renunciation 
of genuine cultural values. 


Zétkiewski’s entire conception 
boils down to the problem of safe- 
guarding the autonomy of cultural 
activities while at the same time 
wedding them to the policy of build- 
ing socialism. He wants to establish 
a case for subordinating the choice 
of cultural values to the general 
purpose of forming a socialist con- 
sciousness in the community; but 
he asks for a type of subordination 
which would ensure creative art 
independence from day-to-day po- 
litical vicissitudes. Cultural activities 
should not be subject to the Politik 
of the moment, but to the long term 
programme of fundamental changes 
in the whole pattern of social life. 
The first condition of autonomy is the 
freedom of creative work; the second, 
the principle that, “the choice should 
be ruled to the greatest possible 
extent by social organizations, and 
never by administrative bodies” 
(p. 30); the third, the character of 
the criteria of choice. “I declare 
myself for unambiguous, congnitive 
criteria of choice”, says Zétkiewski, 
“and I have no confidence either in 
the patently unstable and arbitrary 
criteria based on definitions of 
creative method (for example, 


realism), nor in the criteria of strictly 
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artistic values. Those who think that 
the cognitive criteria have no dire¢ 
application in art are wrong. Art i; 
also the result of thought; it alway; 
has a defined ideological content: i: 
purports to explain the world and 
the human fate and thus provide 
either materialist and rationalist o 
other explanations; it either accepts 
revolution or does not accept it. 


“But again that content of every 
work of art to which the cognitive 
criteria do not apply should be lef 
to the artist’s free choice; it shoul 
be determined only by the unique 
characteristics of the artist as 3 
creator, for which the ‘cultural po- 
litician’ should have nothing but 
respect. The belief that the artist’ 
world view is directly responsible 
for this choice of creative method 
is a gross oversimplification.” 
(p. 63—64). 

To discuss fully Zdétkiewski’s con- 
ception two more questions should 
be outlined. The first — the con- 
tradictions inherent in contemporary 
culture (not only in Poland) — can 
be best illustrated by a further 
quotation. The second _ requires 
a more detailed examination. 


Let us start with the quotation. 
“..Our cultural life is characterized 
by many contradictions: first, 
between creative freedom and the 
social and economic conditions of 
cultural activity; second, between 
the taste of an individual artist and 
the taste of the mass ‘consumer’ of 
his work; third, beetween the trend 
and the laws of inner development 
of art and the steady sequence of 
social development reacting upon 
it; fourth, between various class 
tendencies in the development of art; 
fifth, between the creative artist's 
freedom and the economic and social 
necessities and/or the abuses of the 
system of popularization of cultural 
values; sixth, between the interest 
and psychology of an artist and the 
objective, historic trend of develop- 
ment in art and its highest values; 
seventh, between the artistic value 
of a work of art and its social utility.” 
(p. 48). ' 

This catalogue of conflicts typical 
of contemporary culture is based on 
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doikiewski’s attempt to delineate the 
literary situation in the twentieth 
century. 

He says that it would be a mistake 
tp reduce the literature of our times 
to one trend marked by its tendency 
to pose questions and its “ideological 
obscurity and vaccillation, the ten- 
dency to see several equally plausible 
possibilities and to distrust every one 
of the conceptions aimed at bringing 
order into the world” (p. 115). Apart 
fom this trend there are many 
others, above all socialist realism as 
represented by the Soviet literature 
of the twenties and the early thirties. 
The differences between the various 
trends cannot be confined to ques- 
tions of technique; they represent 
fundamental philosophical differences 


iderived from opposing interpretations 


of man. To the literature asking for 
the ultimate sense of the human 
situation Zdélkiewski opposes the 
historical man with all his compli- 
cations and a literature which does 
not try to unravel the sense of 
human existence in general, but is 
concerned to explain it within the 
context of a defined, socially-deter- 
mined situation. Consequently the 
prospects of overcoming human tra- 
gedy and conflict, considered as 
natural and unavoidable in man’s 
condition, are not noticed by this 
trend in literature; while the second 
trend sees in the socialist revolution 
away out of human tragedy and 
conflict. The first trend is, in Zé6t- 
kiewski’s opinion, contemporary only 
chronologically, the second — and it 
alone — is contemporary historically 
(p. 142), and represents the authentic 
literature of the twentieth century. 
This is not to say that Zétkiewski 
condemns the first trend out of hand 
a% unhealthy growth deprived of 
psitive elements. On the contrary, 
ils existence, he says, is under- 
satdable and can be explained. 
What is more, it has materially con- 
ttibuted to philosophy by concerning 
itself with the problem of the 
individual, which marxism has 
Neglected; it has also made its 
contribution to the development of 

ture through formal experi- 
ments, a high level of craftsmanship 
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and artistic excellence (characteristic 
also of the literature of socialist 
realism during the period of its 
flowering). Thus from the philosophic 
depreciation of bourgeois literature 
“no simple straightforward directive 
can be deduced for the guidance of 
cultural policy. On the contrary, the 
fact that this trend shows consi- 
derable vitality, that it exerts literary 
influence and that it has great arti- 
stic achievements to its credit alone 
make it necessary for us to become 
acquainted with its representatives 
and to popularize their works; their 
limitations should be criticized, but 
their successes and the important 
questions they pose merit attention 
and should be given due _ consi- 
deration.” (pp. 121-122). 


In the author’s opinion a new 
trend in literature supporting so- 
cialism has made its appearance. 
This shows that relations between 
art and life of the type postulated 
by Zétkiewski are possible in our 
century. At the same time Zéltkiew- 
ski comes out against the monopoly 
on progressiveness bestowed on this 
trend. He writes: “There can be no 
genuine development of culture 
without a sharp clash between 
various tendencies of thought and 
art. But this happens only when 
there is an opponent with whom it 
is possible to wage a battle of ideas. 
This trial of strength between ideas 
is however in no respect similar to 
the struggle in the field of direct 
political agitation, where one has 
to force one’s opponent into complete 
silence. 


“In a way art acts as a political 
agitator. But it reflects the problems 
of life much more widely than po- 
litical agitation. In the field of art 
and the sciences opponents are not 
solely combatants: they also help 
each other. They share the objective 
gains .achieved by conflicting ten- 
dencies and _ schools... With an 
opponent one has to discuss, appraise 
and criticize. But the administrative 
strangling of the thought of others 
spells the immediate atrophy of one’s 
own thought.” (p. 132). 

This seems to be the gist of the 
conception of the mutual relations 
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between art and politics contained in 
Zétkiewski’s book. The view of 
twentieth-century literature which 
I endeavoured to outline above plays 
an important part in it. It provides 
the rationale for a proposition — and 
only a proposition — addressed to 
the writers. This proposition does 
not concern itself with creative 
method or technique but with world 
view. It is also the essence of what 
should be popularized within the 
context of the cultural policy pro- 
posed by Zé6ltkiewski. Last but not 
least, on this proposition are based 
his views on the autonomous cha- 
racter of literature and more 
broadly — on the complex relation 
of culture as a whole to social and 
political life. The propounding of 
this idea gives the book its real 
value, not because it is new, but 
because so much emphasis has been 
laid on it; the preservation of the 
autonomy of culture is described as 
n aim inseparable from its alliance 
by conscious choice) with the build- 
ing of socialism and as an in- 
dispensable condition of this union. 


The publication of Culture and 
Politics was an important event in 
Polish intellectual life; it has initia- 
ted a very fruitful and realistic 
discussion on the essential problems 
of cultural processes. These who are 
taking part in it with the 
exception of Jacek Suset from Ty- 
godnik Powszechny, who printed 
a eulogy of laissez-faire — have 
adopted as a common assumption 
Zétkiewski’s view on the necessity 
of choice; yet they register a number 
of serious objections. A most vigorous 
attack against Zélkiewski’s con- 
ception was launched by Julian Przy- 
bos who accused him in Polityka 
of propounding truisms. Przybos 
suggested that decision in the choice 
of cultural values should be left in 
the hands of the people themselves. 
But since he forgot to mention how 
the people (this term Przybos leaves 
undefined) are to exercise their 
right to selection, he was rightly 
charged with utopianism. 

More interesting and penetrating 
seem to me Professor Konstanty 
Grzybowski’s remarks (Zycie Lite- 
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‘ up a different position to the authe 





rackie, No. 7) concerning the attitud 
of the creative artists towards clay 
values. Discussing the  differeng 
the subjective intentions of th 
artist and the social significance y 
his work, Professor Grzybowski take 


Culture and Politics. This leads hin 
to the view — here he departs fron 
Zétkiewski — that, “Some works ¢ 
art can be subjectively — in th 
experience of their creators — » 
expression of ideas detached fron 
life; again, they can be merely ; 
pascalian interrogation; or they ca 
be a summing up without cop 
clusions; they can even be what § 
termed a literature of despair. Bu 
objectively they exert a_ vastly 
different social influence. A _ con- 
temporary critic may brand them » 
‘not typical’, but a shrewd observe 
will come to the conclusion that they 
are a safeguard preventing the ‘not 
typical’ from becoming _ typical. 
A contemporary critic may dub then 
as slander, but a shrewd observer 
will come to the conclusion that the 
counter the forces which might tum 
slander into reality; a contemporary 
critic may label them as _ hopeles 
pessimism, but a shrewd observe 
will come to the conclusion that it is 
imperative to remove the causes fa 
pessimism when it is still exaggera- 
ted — when it is not too late. ‘The 
literature of criticism’ is not bom 
in a vacuum; nor are the financial 
resources of a foreign secret service 
sufficient to give birth to it; no 
is it an expression of the depravity 
of its authors. It always has concret: 
social roots. And indeed it i 
desirable that it should come int 
existence before the picture of so 
ciety it paints becomes ‘true’ ané 
while it is still no more than false 
generalization besed on sporadic phe- 
nomena. Then it is but a_ timely 
danger signal which. enables us W 
take preventive measures.” 


It seems to me that all the 
objections to Zétkiewski’s con 
ception — mention should be also 
made of Ryszard Matuszewski’ 
interesting article in Nowa Kultura— 
can be grouped under three headings, 
first — those relating to his assertion 
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that cultural policy should resolve 
the antinomy between the overall 
pattern of social conditions in which 


culture develops and the immanent 
tendencies of this development; 
second — those concerning Zélkiew- 
ski's dictum ascribing a purely cogni- 
tive character to the criteria of 
choice of cultural values; and 
third — those that question his ten- 
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dency to magnify the differences 
between the various literary and 
philosophical trends. This criticism 
however does not invalidate the main 
contention of Culture and Politics; it 
simply implies the necessity for a 
permanent discussion of the compli- 
cated problem of the mutual re- 
lations between culture and politics. 


Krzysztof Pomian 


2 Chopin Alive 


Chopin zywy w swoich listach i w 
oczach wspodtczesnych [Chopin 
Alive in His Letters and in the 
Eyes of His Contemporaries]. By 
Adam Czartkowski and Zofia Je- 
zewska. PIW, Warszawa, 1958, 
613 pp. 13 plates. 


Reminiscences of Chopin by his 
contemporaries could fill a whole 
library. Their profusion is not only 
typical of the epoch — romantic and 
prone to literary exuberance, but 
also of the fascination the great 
composer exerted even on chance 
acquaintances. Among them, for 
example, Balzac, whose remark about 
Chopin’s phenomenal gift of mimicry 
is cited in a study by Ganche. 

Heinrich Heine, who also met 
Chopin, contributed an enthusiastic 
appreciation to the Augsburg Ga- 
zette: 

“Nature has given him a slender, 
graceful figure, full of charm, the 
noblest of hearts, and genius... His 
true homeland is the country of the 
Mozarts, Raphaels and Goethes — 
the land of dreams and poetic 
enchantment.” 

The most interesting perhaps are 
the reminiscences of George Sand 
(Histoire de ma vie, Impressions et 
souvenirs); they are especially intri- 
guing for the student of the psycho- 
logy of artistic creation. She was 
moved to admiration, even adulation 
and eulogy of Chopin’s music. But 
there is also another note, a clear 
undertone of surprise. The musical 
genius was in everyday life a dandy 
Whose gloves caused a furore in Paris 
@loves 4 la Chopin were just as 


popular as boeuf a la Strogonoff); 
he was a light-hearted wit and 
a farceur, a petty and rather vain 
man, difficult to live with and quick 
to take offence. His was an acute 
egotism. 

There is a theory which says 
that music expresses emotions as yet 
undefined by the psychologists; these 
emotions are of a different kind from 
those experienced in ordinary life. 
There is a good deal of truth in this 
assertion, provided we lock the doors 
that might lead us from it to meta- 
physics; but even this theory does 
not explain everything in the 
same way as tachisme cannot be 
accounted for entirely by the fact 
that its adherents are sensitive to 
colours outside the range of pre- 
ception of others. In the case of 
Chopin the riddle is made more 
difficult because of his taste and 
predilections a Romantic, the 
composer of the B flat minor Scherzo, 
his favourite reading was Voltaire; 
he detested Stowacki and the Ger- 
man Romantics; from the works of 
Mickiewicz he valued solely the 
ballads and Pan Tadeusz; and among 
the great composers he cared only 
for Bach, Handel and Mozart. Cho- 
pin’s letters and the Kuryer Szafar- 
ski, a satirical journal he published 
in his youth, are the best testimony 
to his rationalist cast of mind. One 
can see in them his preoccupation 
with detail and sharpness of obser- 
vation relieved by the humorist’s 
smile, characteristic of the sentimen- 
talists of Sterne’s school; at the age 
of fourteen Chopin wrote quite 
a handsome little comedy in the style 
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of Bruyes and Palaprat. In his few 
pronouncements about music he is 
a classicist, and in his work as 
a composer he is as disciplined as 
the mathematician Bach or the 
geometrician Mozart. George Sand 
wrote: 

“whatever Chopin created in his 
head, even as an already complete 
and rounded work, he unendingly 
analysed before putting it down on 
paper; and when some details did not 
satisfy him he became greatly depres- 
sed. He would lock himself up in 
his study, pore for days over the 
score, weep, charge around his room 
and break quills; he would cross out 
one bar and change, it a hundred 
times over.” 

But it would be stretching imagi- 
nation too far to visualize Chopin as 
a Mozart with romantic wings and 
voice; nevertheless “it is not possi- 
ble” — in the words of Karol Szyma- 
nowski — “to imprison him in the 
golden but narrow cage of Roman- 
ticism.” 

These remarks of mine are provo- 
ked by the refreshing and captiva- 
ting book on Chopin compiled by 
Adam Czartkowski and Zofia Jezew- 
ska. The authors set out “to provide 
something in the nature of a repor- 
tage on Chopin’s life, made up of the 
reminiscences of the people who came 
into contact with him.” Czartkowski 
and Jezewska have limited their own 
commentary to a bare minimum, al- 
lowing the authenticity of their pic- 
ture to speak for itself, and thanks 
to an effective and tightly-knit ar- 
rangement of material we have been 
thus given an interesting literary 
biography. From various reminiscen- 
ces, sometimes very subjective, emer- 
ges a portrait of Chopin alive — as 
he seemed to his contemporaries and 
as he really was. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Books of a similar kind were pub. 
lished in France in the twenties by 
J. G. Proud’homme; most popula 
among them were the biographies oj 
Mozart and Beethoven (“told by tho. 
se who knew them”) based on me. 
moirs and letters. To me this is the 
best kind of biography, provided 
course that it is attempted by a wri- 
ter of the standing of Maurois — o; 
in Poland, Iwaszkiewicz and Paran. 
dowski. 

Here and there the authors o 
Chopin Alive provide new interpre 
tations — they affirm, for example, 
the sincerity of the feeling of the 
young Chopin for Konstancja Glad- 
kowska (it has been maintained lately 
it was only a literary pose); they 
also defend George Sand against the 
sentence passed on her by the Chopi- 
nologists, particularly Iwaszkiewicz; 
Czartkowski and Jezewska quote var- 
ious accounts of Chopin’s much pub- 
licized break with George Sand and 
his later childish manifestations o! 
hatred for her. They seem to take her 
side rather than Frédéric’s, 

It is a pity that they should have 
omitted any account of Paganini’ 
stay in Warsaw and of his meeting 
with Chopin; and in the chapter en- 
titled “Mozart’s Successor” there is no 
mention of Liszt’s words concerning 
the young Chopin’s attitude to the 
music of Mozart: 

“During the bitter quarrel be- 
tween the Romantics and the Classi- 
cists” — writes Liszt in his book on 
Chopin — “he vehemently took the 
side of the Romantics, under the 
standard of Mozart. The immortal 
creator of the Requiem and the Ju- 
piter symphony was, according to 
him, one of the first to open up be- 
fore music new, unknown horizons.’ 


Jerzy Jackl 
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LITERATURE 


LESEAW K. BARTELSKI: Pejzaz dwu- 
krotny [The Twofold Landscape]. Czytel- 
nik, Warszawa, 1958. 234 pp. $0.55 


This novel deals with the psychology 
of the young Poles who fought against the 
Germans during the Rising of 1944 and 
had then to face an unexpected and in 
many ways uncongenial post-war reality. 

The author describes the story and 
outlook of a former member of the Polish 
Underground Army, responding to the 
situation that arose in destroyed Warsaw 
in the first few monthe after the end 
of the war. The hero’s reminiscences of 
the Nazi occupation and the Rising also 
play an important part in the book. 

ROMAN BRANDSTAETTER: Teatr 
§wietego Franciszka oraz inne dramaty 
{Saint Francis’ Theatre and Other Dramas]. 
Pax, Warszawa, 1958. 369 pp. $1.20 


The autor is well-known here as a 
dramatist and one of his plays, Milczenie 
(The Silence), is now being performed 
at the moment in Austria and Switzerland. 
The piece from which the present volume 
takes its title, called by the author “a 
contemporary mystery play”, is the most 
interesting, on account both of its theme 
and technical originality. Deeply moved 
by the ideas of Saint Francis, the actor 
who plays his part in the drama 
undergoes a great spiritual change. He 
becomes in his life an apostle of the Saint. 

The theme of all these plays is man’s 
struggle with himself in order to achieve 
spiritual harmony. 


KAROL FILIPOWICZ: Jutro znéw woj- 
m (War Again Tomorrow]. WL (Wydaw- 
nictwo Literackie), Krakéw. 1958. 197 pp. 
$0.40 


Seen as a whole, Filipowicz’s work can 
stand as a chronicle of his generation. 
He has always confined himself to con- 
temporary themes. His earliest work, 
Krajobraz niewzruszony (Stable  Lands- 
cape), a collection of deeply moving short 
stories, deals with the Nazi occupation of 
Poland. His later novels make up a 
history fo the thirties and forties, drawn 





often from thinly-veiled autobiographical 
sources, 

The present volume is the second in 
a cycle, Niepokdéj mtodego serca (Restless 
Young Heart), which opened with Ulica 
Gotebia (Gotebia Street), a novel dealing 
with student life in the University of 
Cracow. 

In War Again Tomorrow Filipowicz 
takes up once more the milieu and cha- 
racters of the first part of the cycle. He 
deals with a circle of students of widely 
different outlook, each deeply involved in 
political life. The reader is able to enter 
not only into the ideological debates, but 
also into the wide political and social 
background of this period, brought to an 
end by the defeat of September 1939. 

Its historical and psychological insights 
give the book a place among the many 
contemporary Polish works which have 
attempted to analyse the reasons for the 
tragic collapse of the Polish State in 1939. 


JAROSLAW IWASZKIEWICZ: Liryki 
[Lyrics]. PIW, Warszawa. 1959. 235 pp. $0.60 

This volume is one of a series Biblio- 
teka Poetéw (The Poets’ Library), very 
popular among readers here. It is a se- 
lection from the whole body of Iwaszkie- 
wicz’s lyric verse. The author is also an 
important novelist and playwright. 

The individuality of his poetry lies in 
its union of sensuousness, the expression 
of the author’s intense feeling for the 
beauty of the world, and a _ distilled 
intellectual refinement. 

The later poems are _ particularly 
moving. A sense of human isolation is 
mingled with two of the dominant 
responses to old age: bitterness at 
transience and death and a simple and 
almost olympian calm and love for his 
fellow men. ‘ 

The author is an excellent craftsmen: 
each poem is lucid and finely wrought. 


MARIA PAWLIKOWSKA: Dancing, 
karnet balowy [Dancing, Carnet du Bal]. 
Czytelnik, Warszawa, 1958. 44 pp. $1.25 

This is a collection of poems, now 
published in a particularly fine edition. 
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Appearance and format harmonize per- 
fectly with the text, to reveal a unity 
of two artistic epochs. 

Maria Pawlikowska-Jasnorzewska, a 
talented Polish poetess, left the country 
in 1939 and died abroad a few years ago. 
The present collection was written in 1927. 

The book is illustrated by Jerzy Ja- 
worowski, a promising graphic artist of 
the younger generation, whose work here 
is both modern and distinctively original. 


KAZIMIERZ NITSCH: Pisma dialekto- 
logiczne [Writings on Dialect]. Selected 
Writings on Polish Philology, Vol. IV, 
Published by Ossolineum for the Polish 
Language Society, Wroctaw-Krakéw. 1958. 
492 pp. 5 maps. $6.35 


Professor Kazimierz Nitsch, who died 
last year, was one of the most eminent 
of Polish linguistic scholars, the founder 
of research into Polish dialects and 
teacher of several generations of Slavonic 
philologists. 

The Cracow School of Slavonic Studies 
had great influence abroad, in the Slav 
countries in particular. This was to a 
great extent due to Nitsch’s work. 


The present selection in four volumes 
includes all the most important of Nitsch’s 
700 published works. It was undertaken 
to mark his 80th birthday. 

The first volume contains works 
dealing with general grammatical and 
historical problems of language; the 
second — studies in vocabulary; the 
third — studies of Pomeranian dialects. 

The present volume consists of the 
remainder of the writings on dialects and 
a supplement. to the bibliography 
published in the first volume. There is 
also an index for all four volumes. 

The work is published under the 
auspices of the Polish Language Society, 
of which Professor Nitsch was a founder 
and for many years Chairman. 


Polska Bibliografia Literacka za 
rok 1946 [Polish Literary Bibliography 
for 1946], Edited by the Poznan Biblio- 
graphy Centre of the Institute of Literary 
Research under the direction of Professor 
Stefan Vrtel-Wierczynfski. Published by 
Ossolineum for the Polish Academy of 
Sciences, Institute of Literary Research, 
Wroclaw. 1958. Cloth; pp. XXVIII and 832. 
$8.25 
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Polska Bibliografia Literacka x 
rok 1949 oraz Dodatek za lata 19444 
[Polish Literary Bibliography for 1949 ang 
Supplement for 1944-49], Wroclaw. i959, 
Cloth; pp. XXIV and 808. $8.25 

These two volumes complete the firs 
series of this publication, which cover 
the period from 1944 to 1949. The late; 
volumes are in preparation. The Biblio. 
graphy is source material for the history 
of Polish literature and literary move. 
ments, 

It contains lists of (a) Polish literary 
texts (originals and translations) published 
separately (books and pamphlets) or ip 
monthlies, weeklies, newspapers ani 
collected editions; (b) criticism printed in 
all the classes of publications mentioned 
above; (c) translations into Polish ané 
studies in foreign literature. 


These are based on _ bibliographical 


publications, and on information drawn 
from academic, public and private 
libraries. 


Each volume is divided into two parts: 
source texts and criticism. Each part is 
divided into two sections, Polish and 
foreign. Each volume contains a list of 
bibliographical sources, a subject index 
and an index of authors. 


The Polish Literary Bibliography is one 
of a group of outstanding bibliographical 
works edited under the auspices of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences. It is o! 
fundamental importance for scientific and 
critical research on Polish literature. 


OLGIERD TERLECKI:. Pokonani [The 
Defeated]. Polskie Drogi (The Roads o! 
the Poles, part 2). MON (Wydawnictwo 
Ministerstwa Obrony Narodowej), Warsza 
wa. 1958. 147 pp. $0.50 

The Roads of the Poles — a novel in 
two parts — is the chronicle of the 
progress of a Polish Army batallion. 
Formed in the Middle East, it took part 
in the Italian campaign and in the battle 
for Monte Cassino. 

In the first part (Direction: Cassino), 
published last year, the hero, a young 
Pole from Jaworowo, a small town near 
Lw6éw, wanders for a long time betwee! 
military camps in the U.S.S.R., Persia, 
Syria and Italy. The main stress is laid 
on the battle for Monte Cassino, during 
which the Polish troops finally break the 
Germans’ resistance and take the cloister. 
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Part Two is devoted rather to the 
psychological problems of military life. 
The Defeated are the victorious Polish 
soldiers who after the end of the War 
became superfluous and even troublesome 
to the allies. 
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Their return home was for many 
reasons a difficult one. 
The author presents the complex 


problems with subtlety and resists the 
temptation to simplify. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SABINA JEDRASZKO: Stownik lekar- 
ski angielsko-polski i polsko-angielski [An 
English-Polish and Polish-English Medical 
Dictionary]. PZWL (Panstwowy Zaktad 
Wydawnictw Lekarskich — Polish State 
Medical Publishers), Warszawa. 1958. Cloth. 
584 pp. $5.00 

The 40,000 entries here include not only 
medical terms but also a great many from 
related fields: physics, chemistry, botany, 
mineralogy, etc. 

An important section is devoted to 
Latin terms. There is also a supplementary 
glossary of abbreviations used in English 
medical literature. 


ZYGMUNT KLUKOWSKI:  Dziennik 
z lat okupacji Zamojszczyzny (1939-1944) 
[A Diary of the Occupation Years in 
Zamojszezyzna, 1939-1944]. Edited with an 
introduction by Zygmunt Mankowski. 
LSW (Lubelska Spétdzielnia Wydawnicza), 
Lublin. 1958. 478 pp. $1.75 


At a time when the discovery of a 
diary might have led to deportation or 
death, Klukowski, a physician by pro- 
fession, systematically wrote his journal 
and succeeded in concealing it from the 
German police. 

He is an interesting man. Born in 1885 
he worked between 1919 and 1946 as the 
director of the hospital in Szczebrzeszyn, 
a small town near Lublin. He also took 
part in a good deal of social work and 
wrote on the history of medicine and of 
Zamojszezyzna. He was one of the orga- 
nizers of cultural life in his town, and 
friend of many eminent scientists and 
writers. 

He was awarded many decorations both 
before and after the war and was 


a laureate of the Polish Academy of 
Literature. 

During the Nazi occupation he did not 
confine himself to his professional duties 
but worked with the Underground 
Movement and collected a quantity of 
notes and documents of historical value. 

His Diary gives a history of the Nazi 
occupation in a district that was under 
especially brutal rule. Hitler planned that 
Zamojszezyzna was to be settled with 
Germans. As was the case all over the 
country, the first step was the extermi- 
nation of the Jewish population. This was 
followed by the uprooting of the 
peasantry. 

In Zamojszczyzna the various partisan 
groups — of the Home Army, the Peasant 
Battalions and the People’s Army — were 
particularly active and compelled the 
Nazis in the end to give up their plan. 


EGON NAGANOWSKI: Magiczny klucz. 
Opowiesé o zyciu it twédrczosci mtodego 
Martina Andersena Nexdé. [The Magic Key. 
A Study of the Early Life and Work of 
Martin Andersen Nexé]. Wydawnictwo 
Poznanhskie, Poznan. 1958. 251 pp. $0.55 


The novels of Martin Andersen Nex6, 
Ditte in particular, are extremely popular 
in Poland. Naganowski’s book is a critical 
study of the life and work of the Danish 
working-class writer from 1899-1911. This 
was the period of Nexdé’s first creative 
work and his rise to fame. He succeeded 
in his struggle against the naturalism 
that prevailed everywhere in contempo- 
rary European literature. 

The author also examines the question 
of Gorki’s supposed influence upon Nex6. 
He gives evidence to show that the 
supposition is unfounded. 
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“ORBIS” potisH TRAVEL AGENCY 
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organizes ce 
individual and group excursions *o Poland 


“Orbis” operates its own hote 
boarding houses, sleeping and res 
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for hire. 


Guides speak foreign languages. Information provided by” 
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